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THE HEIRESS OF THE HAYGARTHS 


Cuapter II. VaLentine’s RecorD CONTINUED 


CTOBER 15th. I left Omega-street for the city before noon, after a 
hasty breakfast with my friend Horatio, who was somewhat under 
the dominion of his black dog this morning, and far from pleasant com- 
pany. I was not to present myself to the worthy John Grewter, wholesale 
stationer, before the afternoon; but I had no particular reason for staying 
at home, and I had a fancy for strolling about the old city quarter in 
which Matthew Haygarth’s youth had been spent. I went to look at 
John-street, Clerkenwell, and dawdled about the imme@iate neighbour- 
hood of Smithfield, thinking of the old fair-time, and of all the rioters 
and merrymakers, who now were so much or so little dust and ashes in 
city churchyards, until the great bell of St. Paul’s boomed three, and I 
felt that it might be a leisure time with Mr. Grewter. 

I found the stationer’s shop as darksome and dreary as city shops 
usually are, but redolent of that subtle odour of wealth which has a 
mystical charm for the nostrils of the penniless one. Stacks of ledgers, 
mountains of account-books, filled the dimly-lighted warehouse. Some 
clerks were at work behind a glass partition, and already the gas flared 
high in the green-shaded lamps above the desk at which they worked. 
I wondered whether it was a pleasant way of life theirs, and whether 
one would come to feel an interest in the barter of day-books and 
ledgers if they were one’s daily bread. Alas for me! the only ledger I 
have ever known is the sainted patron of the northern racecourse. One 
young man came forward and asked my business, with a look that 
plainly told me that unless I wanted two or three gross of account- 
books I had no right to be there. I told him that I wished to see 
Mr. Grewter, and asked if that gentleman was to be seen. 
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The clerk said he didn’t know ; but his tone implied that, in his 
opinion, I could not see Mr. Grewter. 

‘* Perhaps you could go and ask,” I suggested. 

‘Well, yes. Is it old or young Mr. Grewter you want to see?” 

“Old Mr. Grewter,” I replied. 

“Very well, I'll go and see. You’d better send in your card, 
though.” 

I produced one of George Sheldon’s cards, which the clerk looked 
at. He made a little start as if an adder had stung him. 

“‘You’re not Mr. Sheldon ?” he said. 

“No, Mr. Sheldon is my employer.” 

“What do you go about giving people Sheldon’s card for?” asked 
the clerk, with quite an aggrieved air. “I know Sheldon of Gray’s- 
inn.” 

“Then I’m sure you’ve found him a very accommodating gentle- 
man,” I replied politely. 

“Deuce take his accommodation! He nearly accommodated me 
into the Bankruptcy Court. And so you’re Sheldon’s clerk, and you 
want the governor. But you don’t mean to say that Grewter and 
Grewter are “ 

This was said in an awe-stricken undertone. I hastened to reassure 
the stationer’s clerk. 

“T don’t think Mr. Sheldon ever saw Mr. Grewter in his life,” I 
said. 

After this the clerk condescended to retire into the unknown antres 
behind the shop to deliver my message. I began to think that George 
Sheldon’s card was not the best possible letter of introduction. 

The clerk returned presently, followed by a tall, white-bearded man, 
with a bent figure, and a pair of penetrating gray eyes—a very promising 
specimen of the octogenarian. 

He asked me my business in a sharp suspicious way that obliged 
me to state the nature of my errand without circumlocution. As I got 
farther away from the Rev. John Haygarth intestate, I was less fettered 
by the necessity of secrecy. I informed my octogenarian that I was 
prosecuting a legal investigation connected with a late inhabitant of 
that street, and that I had taken the liberty to apply to him, in the hope 
that he might be able to afford me some information. 

He looked at me all the time I spoke as if he thought I was going 
to entreat pecuniary relief—and I daresay I have something the air 
of a begging-letter writer. But when he found that I only wanted 
information, his hard gray eyes softened ever so little, and he asked me 
to walk into his parlour. 

His parlour was scarcely less gruesome than his shop. The furni- 
ture looked as if its manufacture had been coeval with the time of the 
Meynells, and the ghastly glare of the gas seemed a kind of anachron- 
ism. After a few preliminary observations, which were not encouraged 
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by Mr. Grewter’s manner, I inquired whether he had ever heard the 
name of Meynell. 

“Yes,” he said; “there was a Meynell in this street when I was a 
young man—Christian Meynell, a carpet-maker by trade. The business 
is still carried on—and a very old business it is, for it was an old busi- 
ness in Meynell’s time—but Meynell died before I married, and his 
name is pretty well forgotten in Aldersgate-street by this time.” 

“Had he no sons?” I asked. 

“Well, yes; he had one son, Samuel, a kind of companion of mine. 
But he didn’t take to the business, and when his father died he let things 
go anyhow, as you may say. He was rather wild, and he died two or 
three years after his father.” 

“ Did he die unmarried?” 

“Yes. There was some talk of his marrying a Miss Dobberly, whose 
father was a cabinet-maker in Jewin-street; but Samuel was too wild 
for the Dobberlys, who were steady-going people, and he went abroad, 
where he was taken with some kind of fever and died.” 

“‘ Was this son the only child?” 

“No; there were two daughters. The younger of them married ; 
the elder went to live with her—and died unmarried, I’ve heard say.” 

“Do you know whom the younger sister married?” I asked. 

“No. She didn’t marry in London. She went into the country to 
visit some friends, and she married and settled down in those parts— 
wherever it might be—and I never heard of her coming back to London 
again. The carpet business was sold directly after Samuel Meynell’s 
death. The new people kept up the name for a good twenty years; 
‘Taylor, late Meynell, established 1693,’ that’s what was painted on 
the board above the window—but they’ve dropped the name of Meynell 
now. People forget old names, you see, and it’s no use keeping to 
them after they’re forgotten.” 

Yes, the old names are forgotten, the old people fade off the face of 
the earth. The romance of Matthew Haygarth seemed to come to a 
lame and impotent conclusion in this dull record of dealers in carpeting. 

“You can’t remember what part of England it was that Christian 
Meynell’s daughter went to when she married?” 

“No. It wasn’t a matter I took much interest in. I don’t think I 
ever spoke to the young woman above three times in my life, though 
she lived in the same street, and though her brother and I often met 
each other at the Cat and Salutation, where there used to be a great 
deal of talk about the war and Napoleon Bonaparte in those days.” 

** Have you any idea of the time at which she married?” I inquired. 

* Not as to the exact year. I know it was after I was married ; for 
I remember my wife and I sitting at our window upstairs one summer 
Sunday evening, and seeing Samuel Meynell’s sister go by to church, 
I can remember it as well as if it was yesterday. She was dressed in a 
white gown and a green silk spencer. Yes—and I didn’t marry my first 
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wife till 1814. But as to telling you exactly when Miss Meynell left 
Aldersgate-street, I can’t.” 

These reminiscences of the past seemed to exercise rather a mollifying 
influence upon the old man’s mind, commonplace as they were. He 
ceased to look at me with sharp, suspicious glances, and he seemed 
anxious to afford me all the help he could. 

“Was Christian Meynell’s father called William?” I asked, after 
having paused to make some notes in my pocket-book. 

“That I can’t tell you; though, if Christian Meynell was living to- 
day, he wouldn’t be ten years older than me. His father died when I 
was quite a boy; but there must be old books at the warehouse with 
his name in them, if they haven’t been destroyed.” 

I determined to make inquiries at the carpet warehouse; but I had 
little hope of finding the books of nearly a century gone by. I tried 
another question. 

“Do you know whether Christian Meynell was an only son, or the 
only son who attained manhood ?” I asked. 

My elderly friend shook his head. 

*‘ Christian Meynell never had any brothers that I heard of,” he 
said; “‘but the parish register will tell you all about that, supposing 
that his father before him lived all his life in Aldersgate-street, as I’ve 
every reason to believe that he did.” 

After this I asked a few questions about the neighbouring churches, 
thanked Mr. Grewter for his civility, and departed. 

I went back to Omega-street, dined upon nothing particular, and 
devoted the rest of my evening to the scrawling of this journal, and a 
tender reverie, in which Charlotte Halliday was the central figure. 

How bitter poverty end dependence have made Diana Paget! She 
used to be a nice girl too. 

Oct. 16th. To-day’s work has been confined to the investigation of 
parish registers—a most wearisome business at the best. My labours 
were happily not without result. In the fine old church of St. Giles, 
Cripplegate, I found registries of the baptism of Oliver Meynell, son of 
William and Caroline Mary Meynell, 1768; and of the burial of the same 
Oliver in the following year. I found the record of the baptism ofa 
daughter to the same William and Caroline Mary Meynell, and further 
on the burial of the said daughter, at: five years of age. I also found 
the records of the baptism of Christian Meynell, son of the same Wil- 
liam and Caroline Mary Meynell, in the year 1772, and of William 
Meynell’s decease in the year 1793. Later appeared the entry of the 
burial of Sarah, widow of Christian Meynell. Later still the baptism 
of Samuel Meynell; then the baptism of Susan Meynell; and finally, 
that of Charlotte Meynell. 

These were all the entries respecting the Meynell family to be 
found in‘the registry. There was no record of the burial of Caroline 
Mary, wife of William Meynell, nor of Christian Meynell, nor of Samuel 
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Meynell, his son; and I knew that all these entries would be necessary 
to my astute Sheldon before his case would be complete. After my 
search of the registries, I went out into the churchyard to grope for 
the family vault of the Meynells, and found a grim square monument, 
enclosed by a railing that was almost eaten away by rust, and inscribed 
with the names and virtues of that departed house. The burial-ground 
is interesting by reason of more distinguished company than the Mey- 
nells. John Milton, John Fox author of the martyrology, and John 
Speed the chronologer, rest in this City churchyard. 

In the hope of getting some clue to the missing data, I ventured to 
make a second call upon Mr. Grewter, whom I found rather inclined to 
be snappish, as considering the Meynell business unlikely to result in 
any profit to himself, and objecting on principle to take any trouble 
not likely to result in profit. I believe this is the mercantile manner 
of looking at things in a general way. 

I asked him if he could tell me where Samuel Meynell was buried. 

“T suppose he was buried in foreign parts,” replied the old gentle- 
man with considerable grumpiness, “since he died in foreign parts.” 

**O, he died abroad, did he? Can you tell me where ?” 

“No, sir, I can’t,” replied Mr. Grewter, with increasing grumpi- 
ness; “I didn’t trouble myself about other people’s affairs then, and I 
don’t trouble myself about them now, and I don’t particularly care to 
be troubled about them by strangers.” 

I made the meekest possible apology for my intrusion, but the out- 
raged Grewter was not appeased. 

“ Your best apology will be not doing it again,” he replied. “Those 
that know my habits know that I take half-an-hour’s nap after dinner. 
My constitution requires it, or I shouldn’t take it. If I didn’t happen 
to have a strange warehouseman on the premises, you wouldn’t have 
been allowed to disturb me two afternoons running.” 

Finding Mr. Grewter unappeasable, I left him, and went to seek a 
more placable spirit in the shape of Anthony Sparsfield, carver and 
gilder, of Barbican. 

I found the establishment of Sparsfield and Son, carvers and gilders. 
It was a low dark shop, in the window of which were exhibited two 
or three handsomely-carved frames, very much the worse for flies, and 
one oil-painting, of a mysterious and Rembrandtish character. The 
old-established air that pervaded almost all the shops in this neigh- 
bourhood was peculiarly apparent in the Sparsfield establishment. 

In the shop I found a mild-faced man of about forty engaged in 
conversation with a customer. I waited patiently while the customer 
finished a minute description of the kind of frame he wanted made for 
a set of proof engravings after Landseer; and when the customer had 
departed, I asked the mild-faced man if I could see Mr. Sparsfield. 

“T am Mr. Sparsfield,” he replied politely. 

“* Not Mr. Anthony Sparsfield ?” 
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“Yes, my name is Anthony.” 

“JT was given to understand that Mr. Anthony Sparsfield was a 
much older person.” 

“OQ, I suppose you mean my father,” replied the mild-faced man. 
“My father is advanced in years, and does very little in the business 
nowadays; not but what his head is as clear as ever it was, and 
there are some of our old customers like to see him when they give 
an order.” 

This sounded hopeful. I told Mr. Sparsfield the younger that I 
was not a customer, and then proceeded to state the nature of my busi- 
ness. I found him as courteous as Mr. Grewter had been disobliging. 

“Me and father are old-fashioned people,” he said; “and we’re not 
above living over our place of business, which most of the Barbican 
tradespeople are nowadays. The old gentleman is taking tea in the 
parlour upstairs at this present moment, and if you don’t mind step- 
ping up to him, I’m sure he’ll be proud to give you any information he 
can. He likes talking of old times.” 

This was the sort of oldest inhabitant I wanted to meet with—a 
very different kind of individual from Mr. Grewter, who doled out | 
every answer to my questions as grudgingly as if it had been a five- 
pound note. 

I was conducted to a snug little sitting-room on the first floor, 
where there was a cheerful fire and a comfortable odour of tea and 
toast. I was invited to take a cup of tea; and as I perceived that my 
acceptance of the invitation would be accounted a kind of favour, I 
said yes. The tea was very weak, and very warm, and very sweet; 
but Mr. Sparsfield and his son sipped it with as great an air of enjoy- 
ment as if it had been the most inspiring of beverages. 

Mr. Sparsfield the elder was more or less rheumatic and asthmatic, 
but a cheerful old man withal, and quite ready to prate of old times, 
when Barbican and Aldersgate-street were pleasanter places than they 
are to-day, or had seemed so to this elderly citizen. 

“* Meynell !” he exclaimed, “I knew Sam Meynell as well as I 
knew my own brother, and I knew old Christian Meynell almost as well 
as I knew my own father. There was more sociability in those days 
you see, sir. The world seems to have grown too full to leave any 
room for friendship. It’s all push and struggle, and struggle and push, 
as you may say; and a man will make you a frame for five-and-twenty 
shillings that will look more imposing like than what I could turn out 
for five pound. Only the gold-leaf will all drop off after a twelve- 
month’s wear; and that’s the way of the world nowadays. There’s 
a deal of gilding, and things are made to look uncommon bright; but 
the gold all drops off ’em before long.” 

After allowing the old man to moralise to his heart’s content, I 
brought him back politely to the subject in which I was interested. 

“Samuel Meynell was as good a fellow as ever breathed,” he said ; 
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“but he was too fond of the tavern. There were some very nice taverns 
round about Aldersgate-street in those days; and you see, sir, the times 
were stirring times, and folks liked to get together and talk over the 
day’s news, with a pipe of tobacco and a glass of their favourite liquor, 
all in a sociable way, Poor Sam Meynell took a little too much of his 
favourite liquor; and when the young woman that he had been keeping 
company with—Miss Dobberly of Jewin-street—jilted him and married 
a wholesale butcher in Newgate Market, who was old enough to be her 
father, Sam took to drinking, and neglected his business. One day he 
came to me and said, ‘I’ve sold the business, Tony,’—for it was Sam 
and Tony with us, you see, sir,—‘ and I’m off to France.’ This was 
soon after the battle of Waterloo; and many folks had a fancy for going 
over to France now that they’d seen the back of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
who was generally alluded to in those days by the name of monster or 
tiger, and was understood to make his chief diet off frogs. Well, sir, 
we were all of us very much surprised at Sam’s going to foreign parts ; 
but as he’d always been wild, it was only looked upon as a part of his 
wildness, and we weren’t so much surprised to hear a year or two after- 
wards that he’d drunk himself to death upon cheap brandy—odyvee as 
they call it, poor ignorant creatures—at Calais.” 

“ He died at Calais?” 

“ Yes,” replied the old man; “I forget who brought the news home, 
but I remember hearing it. Poor Sam Meynell died and was buried 
amongst the Mossoos.” 

“You are sure he was buried at Calais ?” 

“Yes, as sure as I can be of anything. Travelling was no easy 
matter in those days, and in foreign parts there was nothing but dili- 
gences, which I’ve heard say were the laziest-going vehicles ever 
invented. There was no one to bring poor Sam’s remains back to 
England, for his mother was dead, and his two sisters were. settled 
somewhere down in Yorkshire.” 

In Yorkshire! I am afraid“ looked rather sheepish when Mr. 
Sparsfield senior mentioned this particular county, for my thoughts 
took wing and were with Charlotte Halliday before the word had well 
escaped his lips. 

‘Miss Meynell settled in Yorkshire, did she ?” I asked. 

“Yes, she married someone in the farming way down there. Her 
mother was a Yorkshire woman, and she and her sister went visiting 
among her mother’s relations, and never came back to London. One 
of them married, the other died a spinster.” 

“Do you remember the name of the man she married ?” 

‘“‘No,” replied Mr. Sparsfield, “ I can’t say that I do.” 

“Do you remember the name of the place she went to—the town 
or village, or whatever it was ?” 

“I might remember it if I heard it,” he responded thoughtfully; 
“and I ought to remember it, for I’ve heard Sam Meynell talk of his 
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sister Charlotte’s home many a time. She was christened Charlotte, 
you see, after the Queen. I’ve a sort ofnotion that the name of the 
village was something ending in cross, as it might be Charing-cross, 
or Waltham-cross.” 

This was vague, but it was a great deal more than I had been able 
to extort from Mr.Grewter. I took a second cup of the sweet warm 
liquid which my new friends called tea, in order to have an excuse for 
loitering, while I tried to obtain more light from the reminiscences of 
the old frame-maker. 

No more light came, however. So I was fain to take my leave, re- 
serving to myself the privilege of calling again on a future occasion. 

Oct. 18th. I sent Sheldon a statement of my Aldersgate-street re- 
searches the day before yesterday, and had a long interview with him 
yesterday morning. 

He went carefully through the information I had collected, and 
approved my labours. 

“ You’ve done uncommonly well, considering the short time you've 
been at the work,” he said ; “and you’ve reason to congratulate your- 
self upon having your ground all laid out for you, as my ground has 
never been laid out for me. The Meynell branch seems to be narrowing 
itself into the person of Christian Meynell’s daughter and her descend- 
ants, and our most important business now will be to find out when, 
where, and whom she married, and what issue arose from such mar- 
riage. This I think you ought to be able to do.” 

I shook my head rather despondingly. 

“JT don’t see any hope of finding out the name of the young woman’s 
husband,” I said, ‘‘ unless I can come across another oldest inhabitant, 
gifted with a better memory for names and places than my obliging 
Sparsfield, or my surly Grewter.” 

‘There are the almhouses,” said Sheldon; “ you haven’t tried them 
yet.” 

“No; I suppose I must go in forthe almshouses,” I replied, with 
the sublime resignation of the pauper, whose poverty must consent to 
anything; “though I confess that the prosiness of the almshouse in- 
tellect is almost more than I can endure.” 

“‘ And how do you know that you mayn’t get the name of the place 
out of your friend the carver and gilder ?” said George Sheldon ; “ he 
has given you some kind of clue in telling you that the name ends in 
cross. He said he should know the name if he heard it; why not 
try him with it ?” 

“ But in order to do that, I must know the name myself,” replied I, 
‘and in that case I shouldn’t want the aid of my Sparsfield.” 

“You are not great in expedients,” said Sheldon, tilting back his 
chair, and taking a shabby folio from a shelf of other shabby folios. 
“ This is a British gazetteer,” he said, turning to the index of the work 
before him. “ We'll test the ancient Sparsfield’s memory with every 
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cross in the three Ridings, and if the faintest echo of the name we 
want still lingers in his feeble old brain, we’ll awaken it.” My patron 
ran his finger-nail along one of the columns of the index. 

“ Just take your pencil and write down the names as I call them, 
he said. ‘ Here we are—Aylsby-cross ; and here we are again—Bow- 
ford-cross, Callindale-cross, Huxter’s-cross, Jarnam-cross, Kingborough- 
cross.” Then, after a careful examination of the column, he exclaimed, 
“Those are all the crosses in the county of York; and it will go hard 
with us if you or I can’t find the descendants of Christian Meynell’s 
daughter at one of them. The daughter herself may be alive, for 
anything we know.” 

“And how about the Samuel Meynell who died at Calais? You'll 
have to find some record of his death, won’t you? I suppose in these 
cases one must prove everything.” 

“Yes, I must prove the demise of Samuel,” replied the sanguine 
genealogist; “that part of the business I’ll see to myself, while you hunt 
out the female branch of the Meynells. I want an outing after a long 
spell of hard work; so I'll run across to Calais and search for the 
register of Samuel’s interment. I suppose somebody took the trouble 
to bury him, though he was a stranger in the land.” 

“ And if I extort the name we want from poor old Sparsfield’s re- 
collection ?” 

*‘ In that case you can start at once for the place, and begin your 
search on the spot. It can’t be above fifty years since this woman mar- 
ried, and there must be some inhabitant of the place old enough to 
remember her.—O, by the bye, I suppose you’ll be wanting more cash 
for expenses,” added Mr. Sheldon, with a sigh. 

He took a five-pound note from his pocket-book, and gave it to me 
with a piteous air of self-sacrifice. I know that he is poor, and that 
whatever money he does contrive to earn is extorted from the neces- 
sities of his needier brethren. Some of this money he speculates upon 
the chances of the Haygarthian succession, as he has speculated his 
money on worse chances in the past. ‘Three thousand pounds!” he 
said to me, as he handed me the poor little five-pound note; “think 
what a prize you are working for, and work your hardest. The nearer 
we get to the end, the slower our progress seems to me; and yet it has 
been very rapid progress, considering all things.” 

So sentimental have I become, that I thought less of that possible 
three thousand pounds than of the fact that I was likely to go to York- 
shire, the county of Charlotte’s birth, the county where she was now 
staying. I reminded myself that it was the largest shire in England, 
and that of all possible coincidences of time and place, there could 
be none more unlikely than the coincidence that would bring about a 
meeting between Charlotte Halliday and me. 

‘I know that for all practical purposes I shall be no nearer to her 
in Yorkshire than in London,” I said to myself; “but I shall have 
the pleasure of fancying myself nearer to her.” 


” 
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Before leaving George Sheldon, I told him of the fragmentary sen- 
tences I had heard uttered by Captain Paget and Philip Sheldon at the 
Lawn; but he pooh-poohed my suspicions. 

“Tl tell you what it is, Valentine Hawkehurst,” he said, fixing 
those hard black eyes of his upon me as if he would fain have pierced 
the bony covering of my skull to discover the innermost workings of 
my brain, “neither Captain Paget nor my brother Phil can know any- 
thing of this business, unless you have turned traitor and sold them 
my secrets. And mark me, if you have, you’ve sold yourself and them 
into the bargain: my hand holds the documentary evidence, without 
which all your knowledge is worthless.” 

“T am not a traitor,” I told him quietly, for I despise him far too 
heartily to put myself into a passion about anything he might please 
to say of me, “and I have never uttered a word about this business 
either to Captain Paget or to your brother. Ifyou begin to distrust 
me, it is high time you should look out for a new coadjutor.” 

I had my Sheldon, morally speaking, at my feet in a moment. 

“ Don’t be melodramatic, Hawkehurst,” he said; “ people sell each 
other every day of the week, and no one blames the seller, provided he 
makes a good bargain. But this is a case in which the bargain would 
be a very bad one.” 

After this I took my leave of Mr. Sheldon. He was to start for 
Calais by that night’s mail, and return to town directly his investigation 
was completed. If he found me absent on his return, he would conclude 
that I had obtained the information I required and started for York- 
shire. In this event he would patiently await the receipt of tidings 
from that county. 

I went straight from Gray’s-inn to Jewin-street. I had spent the 
greater part of the day in Sheldon’s office, and when I presented my- 
self before my complacent Sparsfield junior, Sparsfield senior’s tea and 
toast were already in process of preparation; and I was again invited to 
step upstairs to the family sitting-room, and again treated with that 
Arcadian simplicity of confidence and friendliness, which it has been 
my fate to encounter quite as often in the heart of this sophisticated 
city as in the most pastoral of villages. With people who were so frank 
and cordial I could but be equally frank. 

“Tam afraid I am making myself a nuisance to you, Mr. Sparsfield,” 
T said; ‘but I know you'll forgive me when [I tell you that the affair 
I’m engaged in is a matter of vital importance to me, and that your 
help may do a great deal towards bringing matters to a crisis.” 

Mr. Sparsfield senior declared himself always ready to assist his 
fellow-creatures; and was good enough further to declare that he had 
taken a liking to me. So weak had I of late become upon all matters 
of sentiment, I thanked Mr. Sparsfield for his good opinion, and then 
went on to tell him that I was about to test his memory. 

* And it ain’t a bad ’un,” he cried cheerily, clapping his hand upon 
his knee by way ofemphasis. “It ain’t a bad memory, is it, Tony?” 
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“ Few better, father,” answered the dutiful Anthony junior. “ Your 
memory’s better than mine, a long way.” 

“ Ah,” said the old man with a chuckle, “folks lived different in my 
day. There weren’t no gas and there weren’t no railroads, and London 
tradespeople was content to live in the same house from year’s end to 
year’s end. But now your tradesman must go on his foreign tours, like 
a prince of the royal family, and he must go here and go there; and when 
he’s been everywhere, he caps it all by going through the Gazette. Folks 
stayed at home in my day; but they made their fortunes, and they kept 
their health, and their eyesight, and their memory, and their hearing, 
and a many of ’em have lived to see the next generation making fools 
of themselves.” 

“Why, father,” cried Anthony junior, aghast at this flood of elo- 
quence, “ what an oration!” ‘ 

“ And it ain’t often I make an oration, is it, Tony?” said the old 
man laughing. “I only mean to say that if my memory’s pretty bright, 
it may be partly because I haven’t frittered it away upon nonsense, as 
some folks have. I’ve stayed at home and minded my own business, 
and left other people to mind theirs. And now, sir, if you want the help 
of my memory, I’m ready to give it.” 

“You told me the other day that you could not recall the name of 
the place where Christopher Meynell’s daughter married, but you said 
you should remember it if you heard it, and you also said that the name 
ended in cross.” 

* T’ll stick to that,” replied my ancient friend, “I'll stick to that.” 

“Very well then. It is a settled thing that the place was in York- 
shire?” 

“Yes, I’m sure of that too.” 

* And that the name ended in cross?” 

“Tt did, as sure as my name is Sparsfield.” 

“Then in that case, as there are only six towns or villages in the 
county of York the names of which end in cross, it stands to reason 
that the place we want must be one of those six.” 

Having thus premised, I took my list from my pocket and read 
aloud the names of the six places very slowly for Mr. Sparsfield’s edifi- 
cation. 

“ Aylsey Cross—Bowford Cross—Callindale Cross—Huxter’s Cross 
—Jarnam Cross—Kingsborough Cross.” 

“That's him!” cried my old friend suddenly. 

“Which?” I asked eagerly. 

“ Huxter’s Cross; I remember thinking at the time that it must be 
a place where they sold things, because of the name Huxter, you see, 
pronounced just the same as ifit was spelt with a ck instead of an x. 
And I heard afterwards that there’d once been a market held at the 
place, but it had been done away with before our time. Huxter’s Cross; 
yes, that’s the name of the place where Christopher Meynell’s daughter 
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married and settled. I’ve heard it many a time from poor Sam, and it 
comes back to me as plain as if I’d never forgotten it.” 

There was an air of conviction about the old man which satisfied 
me that he was not deceived. I thanked him heartily for his aid as I 
took my leave. 

“You may have helped to put a good lump ef money in my pocket, 
Mr. Sparsfield,” I said; ‘and if you have, I’ll get my picture taken, if 
it’s only for the pleasure of bringing it here to be framed.” 

With this benedictory address I left my simple citizens of Bar- 
bican. My heart was very light as I wended my way across those 
metropolitan wilds that lay between Barbican and Omega-street. I am 
ashamed of myself when I remember the foolish cause of this elation 
of mind. I was going to Yorkshire, the county of which my Char- 
lotte was now an inhabitant. My Charlotte! It is a pleasure even to 
write that delicious possessive pronoun—the pleasure of poor Alnas- 
cher, the crockery-seller, dreaming his day-dream in the eastern market- 
place. 

Can anyone know better than I that I shall be no nearer Charlotte 
Halliday in Yorkshire than I am in London? No one. And yet I am 
glad my Sheldon’s business takes me to the woods and wolds of that 
wide northern shire.’ 

Huxter’s Cross—some heaven-forgotten spot, no doubt. I bought a 
railway time-table on my way home to-night, and have carefully studied 
the bearings of the place amongst whose mouldy records I am to dis- 
cover the history of Christopher Meynell’s daughter and heiress. 

I find that Huxter’s Cross lies off the railroad, and is to be ap- 
proached by an obscure little station—as I divine from the ignominious 
type in which its name appears—about sixty miles northward of Hull. 
The station is called Hidling; and at Hidling there seems to be a coach 
which plies between the station and Huxter’s Cross. 

Figure to yourself again, my dear, the heir-at-law to a hundred 
thousand pounds vegetating in the unknown regions of Huxter’s Cross- 
cum-Hidling, unconscious of his heritage! 

Shall I find him at the plough-tail, I wonder, this mute inglo- 
rious heir-at-law? or shall I find an heiress with brawny arms meekly 
churning butter? or shall I discover the last of the Meynells taking his 
rest in some lonely churchyard, not to be awakened by earthly voice 
proclaiming the tidings of earthly good fortune? 

I am going to Yorkshire—that is enough for me. I languish for the 
- starting of the train which shall convey me thither. I begin to under- 
stand the nostalgia of the mountain herdsman: I pine for that. northern 
air, those fresh pure breezes blowing over moor and wold—though I am 
not quite clear, by the bye, as to the exact nature of a wold. I pant, 
I yearn for Yorkshire. I, the cockney, the child of Temple Bar, whose 
cradle-song was boomed by the bells of St. Dunstan’s and St. Clement’s 
Danes. 
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Is not Yorkshire my Charlotte’s birth-place? I want to see the land 
whose daughters are so lovely. 


CuHapter III. 


ARCADIA, 


Nov. 1st. This is Huxter’s Cross, and I live here. I have lived here 
a week. I should like to live here for ever. O, let me be rational for a 
few hours, while I write the record of this last blissful week; let me be 
reasonable, and business-like, and Sheldon-like for this one wet after- 
noon, and then I may be happy and foolish again. Be still, beating 
heart! as the heroines of Minevra-press romances were accustomed to 
say to themselves on the smallest provocation. Be still, foolish, flut- 
tering, schoolboy heart, which has taken a new lease of youth and folly 
from a fair landlord called Charlotte Halliday. 

Drip, drip, drip, O rain! “The day is dark and cold and dreary, 
and the vine still clings to the mouldering wall; and with every gust 
the dead leaves fall:” but thy sweet sad verse wakes no responsive echo 
in my heart, O tender Transatlantic poet, for my heart is light and glad 
—recklessly glad—heedless of to-morrow—forgetful of yesterday—full 
to the very brim with the dear delight of to-day. 

And now to business. I descend from the supernal realms of fancy 
to the dry record of commonplace fact. This day week I arrived at 
Hidling, after a tedious journey, which, with stoppages at Derby and 
Normanton, and small delays at obscurer stations, had occupied the 
greater part of the day. It was dusk when I took my place in the 
hybrid vehicle, half coach half omnibus, which was to convey me 
from Hidling to Huxter’s Cross. A transient glimpse at Hidling 
showed me one long straggling street and a square church-tower. Our 
road branched off from the straggling street, and in the autumn dusk I 
could just discover the dim outlines of distant hills encircling a broad 
waste of moor. 

I have been so steeped in London that this wild barren scene had a 
charm for me which it could scarcely possess for others. Even the 
gloom of that dark waste of common land was pleasant to me. I 
shared the public vehicle with one old woman, who snored peacefully 
in the remotest corner, while I looked out at the little open window and 
watched the darkening landscape. 

Our drive occupied some hours. We passed two or three little 
clusters of cottages and homesteads, where the geese screamed and the 
cocks crowed at our approach, and where a few twinkling tapers in 
upper windows proclaimed the hour of bed-time. At one of these 
clusters of habitation, a little island of humanity in the waste of wold 
and moor, we changed horses, with more yo-oh-ing and come-up-ing 
than would have attended the operation in a civilised country. At 
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this village I heard the native tongue for the first time in all its purity; 
and for any meaning which it conveyed to my ear I might as well have 
been listening to the patois of agricultural Carthage. 

After changing horses, we went up hill, with perpetual groanings, 
and grumblings, and grindings, and whip-smacking and come-up-ing, 
for an indefinite period; and then we came to a cluster of cottages, sus- 
pended high up in the sharp autumn atmosphere as it seemed to me; 
and the driver of the vehicle came to my little peephole of a window, 
and told me with some slight modification of the Carthaginian patois 
that I was “there.” 

I alighted, and found myself at the door of a village inn, with the 
red light from within shining out upon me where I stood, and a battered 
old sign groaning and creaking above my head. For me, who in all my 
life had been accustomed to find my warmest welcome at an inn, this 
was to be at home. I paid my fare, took up my carpet bag, and 
entered the hostelry. 

I found a rosy-faced landlady, clean and trim, though a trifle floury 
as to the arms and apron. She had emerged from a kitchen, an old- 
fashioned chamber with a floor of red brick; a chamber which was all in 
a rosy glow with the firelight, and looked like a Dutch picture, as I 
peeped at it through the open doorway. There were the most picturesque 
of cakes and loaves heaped on a wooden bench by the hearth, and the 
whole aspect of the place was delicious in its homely comfort. 

“0,” I said to myself, “ how much better the northern winds blow- 
ing over these untrodden hills, and the odour of home-made loaves, than 
the booming bells of St. Dunstan’s, and the greasy steam of tavern chops 
and steaks!” 

My heart warmed to this Yorkshire and these Yorkshire people. 
Was it for Charlotte’s sake, I wonder, that I was so ready to open my 
heart to everybody and everything in this unknown land? 

A very brief parley set me quite at ease with my landlady. Even 
the Carthaginian patois became intelligible to me after a little experi- 
ence. I found that I could have a cosy, cleanly chamber, and be fed 
and cared for upon terms that seemed absurdly small, even to a person 
of my limited means. My cordial hostess brought me a meal which was 
positively luxurious: broiled ham and poached eggs, such as one scarcely 
hopes to see out of a picture of still life; crisp brown cakes fresh from 
that wonderful oven whose door I had seen yawning open in the 
Flemish interior below; strong tea and cream—the cream that one reads 
of in pastoral stories. 

I enjoyed my banquet, and then opened my window and looked out 
at the still landscape, dimly Visible in the faint starlight. 

I was at the top of a hill—the topmost of an ascending range of 
hills—and to some minds that alone is rapture; to inhale the fresh night 
air was to drink deeply of an ethereal beverage. I had never experienced 
so delicious a sensation since I had stood on the grassy battlements of 
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the Chateau d’Argues, with the orchards and gardens of sunny Nor- 
mandy spread like a carpet below my feet. 

But this hill was loftier than that on which the feudal castle rears 
its crumbling towers, and the landscape below me was wilder than that 
verdant Norman paysage. 

No words can tell how I rejoiced in this untrodden region—this 
severance from the Strand and Temple Bar. I felt as if my old life 
was falling away from me—like the scales of the lepers that were 
cleansed by the Divine Healer. I felt myself worthier to love, or even 
to be loved by, the bright true-hearted girl whose image fills my heart. 
Ah, if heaven gave me that dear angel, I think my old life, my old reck- 
lessness, my old want of principle, would drop away from me altogether, 
and the leper would stand forth cleansed and whole. Could I not be 
happy with her here, among these forgotten hills, these widely scattered 
homesteads? Could I not be happy dissevered eternally from billiard- 
room and kursaal, race-ground and dancing-rooms? Yes, completely 
and unreservedly happy—happy as a village curate with seventy pounds 
a year and a cast-off coat, supplied by the charity of a land too poor 
to pay its pastors the wage of a decent butler—happy as a struggling 
farmer, though the clay soil of my scanty acres were never so sour 
and stubborn, my landlord never so hard about his rent—happy as a 
pedlar, with my pack of cheap tawdry wares slung behind me, and my 
Charlotte tramping gaily by my side. 


I breakfasted next morning in a snug little parlour behind the bar, 
where I overheard two carters conversing in the Carthaginian patois, 
to which I became hourly more accustomed. My brisk cheery land- 
lady came in and out while I took my meal; and whenever I could 
detain her long enough, I tried to engage her in conversation. 

I asked her if she had ever heard the name of Meynell; and after 
profound consideration she replied in the negative. 

“T don’t mind hearing aught of folks called Meynell,” she said, 
with more or less of the patois, which I was beginning to understand ; 
“but I haven’t got mooch memory for nee-ams. I might have heard 
o’ such folks, and not minded t’ nee-am.” 

This was rather dispiriting; but I knew that if any record of 
Christian Meynell’s daughter existed at Huxter’s Cross, it was in my 
power to discover it. 

I asked if there was any official in the way of a registrar to be 
found in the village; and found that there was no one more important 
than an old man who kept the keys of the church. The registers were 
kept in the vestry, my landlady believed, and the old man was called 
Jonas Gorles, and lived half a mile off, at the homestead of his son- 
in-law. But my landlady said she would send for him immediately, 
and pledged herself to produce him in the course of an hour. 

I told her that I would find my way to the churchyard in the 
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mean time, whither Mr. Gorles could follow me as soon as conve- 
nient. 

The autumnal morning was fresh and bright as spring, and Huxter’s 
Cross seemed the most delightful place on earth to me, though it is 
only a cluster of cottages, relieved by one farm-house of moderate pre- 
tensions, my hostelry of the Magpie, a general shop, which is also the 
post-office, and a fine old Norman church, which lies away from the 
village, and bears upon it the traces of better days. Near the church 
there is an old granite cross, around which the wild flowers and grasses 
grow rank and high. It marks the spot where there was once a 
flourishing market-place ; but all mortal habitations have vanished, and 
the Huxter’s Cross of the past has now no other memorial than this 
crumbling stone. 

The churchyard was unutterably still and solitary. A robin was 
perched on the topmost bar of the old wooden gate, singing his joyous 
carol. As I approached, he hopped from the gate to the low moss- 
grown wall, and went on singing as I passed him. I was in the 
humour to apostrophise skylark or donkey, or to be sentimental about 
anything in creation, just then; so I told my robin what a pretty 
creature he was, and that I would sooner perish than hurt him by so 
much as the tip of a feather. 

Being bound to remember my Sheldon even when most sentimental, 
I endeavoured to combine the meditative mood of a Hervey with the 
business-like sharpness of a lawyer’s-clerk; and while musing on the 
common lot of man in general, I did not omit to search the mouldering 
tombstones for some record of the Meynells in particular. 

I found none; and yet, if the daughter of Christian Meynell had 
been buried in that churchyard, the name of her father would surely 
have been inscribed upon her tombstone. I had read all the epitaphs, 
when the wooden gate creaked on its hinges, and admitted a wizen 
little old man—one of those ancient meanderers who seem to have been 
created on purpose to fill the post of sexton. 

With this elderly individual I entered the church of Huxter’s Cross, 
which had the same mouldy atmosphere as the church at Spotswold. 
The vestry was an icy little chamber, which had once been a family 
vault ; but it was not much colder than Miss Judson’s best parlour; 
and I endured the cold bravely while I searched the registries of the 
last sixty years. 

I searched in vain. After groping amongst the names of all the 
nonentities who had been married at Huxter’s Cross since the begin- 
ning of the century, I found myself no nearer the secret of Charlotte 
Meynell’s marriage. And then I reflected upon all the uncertainties 
surrounding that marriage. Miss Meynell had gone to Yorkshire to 
visit her mother’s relations, and had married in Yorkshire; and the 
place which Anthony Sparsfield remembered having heard of in con- 
nection with that marriage was Huxter’s Cross. But it did not by 
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any means follow that the marriage had taken place at that obscure 
village. Miss Meynell might have been married at Hull, or York, or 
Leeds, or at any of the principal places of the county. With that 
citizen class of people marriage was a grand event, a solemn festivity ; 
and Miss Meynell and her friends would have been likely to prefer 
that so festive an occasion should be celebrated anywhere rather than 
at that forgotten old church among the hills. 

“TI shall have to search every register in Yorkshire till I light upon 
the record I want,” I thought to myself, “ unless Sheldon will consent 
to advertise for the Meynell marriage certificate. There could scarcely 
be danger in such an advertisement, as the connection between the 
name of Meynell and the Haygarth estate is only known to ourselves.” 

Acting upon this idea, I wrote to George Sheldon by that after- 
noon’s post, urging him to advertise for descendants of Miss Charlotte 
Meynell. 

Charlotte! dear name, which is a kind of music for me. It was 
almost a pleasure to write that letter, because of the repetition of that 
delightful noun. 

The next day I devoted to a drive round the neighbourhood in a 
smart little dogcart, hired on very moderate terms from mine host. 
I had acquainted myself with the geography of the surrounding coun- 
try; and I contrived to visit every village-church within a certain 
radius of Huxter’s Cross. But my inspection of mildewed old books, 
and my heroic endurance of cold and damp in mouldy old churches, 
resulted in nothing but disappointment. 

I returned to my “ Magpie” after dark, a little disheartened and 
thoroughly tired, but still very well pleased with my rustic quarters 
and my adopted county. My landlord’s horse had shown himself a 
very model of equine perfection. 

Candles were lighted and curtains drawn in my cosy little cham- 
ber, and the table creaked beneath one of those luxurious Yorkshire 
teas which might wean an alderman from the coarser delights of turtle 
or conger-eel soup and venison. 

At noon the following day a very primitive kind of postman brought 
me a letter from Sheldon. That astute individual told me that he 
declined to advertise, or to give any kind of publicity to his require- 
ments. 

“Tf I were not afraid of publicity, I should not be obliged to pay 
you a pound a week,” he remarked with pleasing candour, “since ad- 
vertisements would get me more information in a week than you may 
scrape together in a twelvemonth. But I happen to know the danger 
of publicity, and that many a good thing has been snatched out of 
a man’s hands just as he was working it into shape. I don’t say that 
this could be done in my case; and you know very well that it could 
not be done, as I hold papers which are essential to the very first move 
in the business.” 
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I perfectly understand the meaning of these remarks, and I am 
inclined to doubt the existence of those important papers. Suspicion 
is a fundamental principle in the Sheldon mind. My friend George 
trusts me because he is obliged to trust me,—and only so far as he is 
obliged,—and is tormented more or less by the idea that I may at any 
moment attempt to steal a march upon him. 

But to return to his letter : 

“‘T should recommend you to examine the registries of every town 
or village within, say, thirty miles of Huxter’s Cross. If you find nothing 
in such registries, we must fall back upon the larger towns, beginning 
with Hull, as being nearest to our starting-point. The work will, I 
fear, be slow, and very expensive for me. I need scarcely again urge 
upon you the necessity of confining your outlay to the minimum, as 
you know that my affairs are desperate. It couldn’t well be lower water 
than it is with me, in a pecuniary sense; and I expect every day to 
find myself aground. 

“And now for my news. I have discovered the burial-place of 
Samuel Meynell, after no end of trouble, the details of which I needn’t 
bore you with, since you are now pretty well up in that sort of work. 
Iam thankful to say I have secured the evidence that settles for Samuel, 
and ascertained by tradition that he died unmarried. The onus pro- 
bandi would fall upon anyone purporting to be descended from the said 
Samuel, and we know how uncommonly difficult said person would find 
it to prove anything. 

“So, having disposed of Samuel, I came back to London by the next 
mail ; Calais in the month of November not being one of those wildly 
gay watering-places which tempt the idler. I arrived just in time to 
catch this afternoon’s post ; and now I look impatiently to your Miss 
Charlotte Meynell of Huxter’s Cross.—Yours, &c. G. 8.” 


I obeyed my employer to the letter ; hired my landlord’s dogcart 
for another day’s exploration ; and went further afield in search of Miss 
Charlotte’s marriage-lines. I came home late at night,—this time tho- 
roughly worn out,—studied a railway-guide with a view to my departure, 
and decided on starting for Hull by a train that would leave Hidling 
station at four o’clock on the following afternoon. 

I went to bed tired in body and depressed in spirit. Why was I 
so sorry to leave Huxter’s Cross? What subtle instinct of the brain 
or heart made me aware that the desert region amongst the hills held 
earth’s highest felicity for me? 

The next morning was bright and clear. I heard the guns of sports- 
men popping merrily in the still air as I breakfasted before an open 
window, while a noble sea-coal fire blazed on the hearth opposite me. 
There is no stint of fuel at the Magpie. Everything in Yorkshire seems 
to be done with a lavish hand. I have heard Yorkshiremen called 
mean. As if meanness could exist in the hearts of my Charlotte’s 
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countrymen! My own experience of the county is brief; but I can 
only say that my friends of the Magpie are liberality itself, and that a 
Yorkshire tea is the very acme of unsophisticated bliss in the way of 
eating and drinking. I have dined at Philippe’s; I know every dish 
in the menu of the Maison Dorée ; but if I am to make my life a bur- 
den beneath the dark sway of the demon dyspepsia, let my destruction 
arrive in the shape of the ham and eggs, the crisp golden brown cakes 
and undefiled honey, of this northern Arcadia. 

I told my friendly hostess that I was going to leave her, and she 
was sorry. She was sorry for me, the wanderer. I can picture to my- 
self the countenance of a London landlady if informed thus suddenly of 
her lodger’s departure, and her suppressed mutterings about the ill- 
convenience of such a proceeding. 

After breakfast I went out to take my own pleasure. I had done 
my duty in the matter of mouldy churches and mildewed registries ; 
and I considered myself entitled to a holiday during the few hours that 
must elapse before the starting of the hybrid vehicle for Hidling. 

I sauntered past the little cluster of cottages, admiring their primi- 
tive aspect, the stone-crop on the red-tiled roofs, that had sunk under 
the weight of years. All was unspeakably fresh and bright ; the tiny 
panes of the casements twinkled in the autumn sunlight, birds sang, 
and hardy red geraniums bloomed in the cottage windows. What plea- 
sure or distraction had the good housewives of Huxter’s Cross to lure 
them from the domestic delights of scrubbing and polishing? I saw 
young faces peeping at me from between snow-white muslin curtains, 
and felt that I was a personage for once in my life ; and it was pleasant 
to feel oneself of some importance even in the eyes of Huxter’s Cross. 

Beyond the cottages and the post-office there were three roads 
stretching far away over hill and moorland. With two of those roads I 
had made myself thoroughly familiar ; but the third remained to be 
explored. 

“So now for ‘fresh fields and pastures new,’” I said to myself as 
I quickened my pace, and walked briskly along my unknown road. 

Ah, surely there is some meaning in the fluctuations of the mental 
barometer. What but an instinctive consciousness of approaching 
happiness could have made me so light-hearted that morning? I sang 
as I hastened along that undiscovered road. Fragments of old Italian 
serenades and barcarolles came back to me as if I had heard them yester- 
day for the first time. The perfume of the few lingering wild-flowers, 
the odour of burning weeds in the distance, the fresh autumn breeze, 
the clear cold blue sky,—all were intensely delicious to me; and I felt 
as if this one lovely walk were a kind of renovating process, from which 
my soul would emerge cleansed of all its stains. 

“T have to thank George Sheldon for a great deal,” I said to myself, 
since through him I have been obliged to educate myself in the school 
of man’s best schoolmaster, Solitude. I do not think I can ever be a 
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thorough Bohemian again. These lonely wanderings have led me to 
discover a vein of seriousness in my nature which I was ignorant of 
until now. How thoroughly some men are the creatures of their sur- 
roundings! With Paget I have been a Paget. But a few hours’ éé/e-d- 
déte with Nature renders one averse from the society of Pagets, be they 
never so brilliant.” 

From moralising thus, I fell into a delicious day-dream. All my 
dreams of late had moved to the same music. How happy I could be 
if Fate gave me Charlotte and three hundred a year! In sober moods I 
asked for this much of worldly wealth, just to furnish a nest for my 
bird. In my wilder moments I asked Fate for nothing but Charlotte. 

‘** Give me the bird without the nest,” I cried to Fortune; “ and we 
will take wing to some trackless forest where there are shelter and 
berries for nestless birds. We will imitate that delightful bride and 
bridegroom of Parisian Bohemia, who married and settled in an attic, 
and when their stock of fuel was gone fell foul of the staircase that led 
to their bower, and so supplied themselves merrily enough till the stair- 
case was all consumed, and the poor little bride, peeping out of her 
door one morning, found herself upon the verge of an abyss. 

And then came the furious landlord, demanding restitution. But 
close behind the landlord came the good fairy of all love-stories, with 
all the sands of Pactolus in her pockets. Ah, yes, there is always a 
providence for true lovers. 

I had passed away by this time from the barren moor to the regions 
of cultivation. The trimly-cut hedges on each side of the way showed 
me that my road now lay between farm lands. I was outside the boun- 
dary of some upland farm. I saw sheep cropping trefoil in a wide field 
on the other side of the neat brown hedgerow, and at a distance I saw 
the red-tiled roof of a farm-house. 

I looked at my watch, and found that I had still half-an-hour to 
spare ; so I went on towards the farmhouse, bent upon seeing what sort 
of habitation it was. In a solitary landscape like this, every dwelling- 
place has a kind of attraction to the wayfarer. 

I went on till I came to a white gate, upon the upper rail of which 
a girlish figure was leaning. 

It was a graceful figure, dressed in that semi-picturesque costume 
which has been adopted by women of late years. The vivid blue ofa 
bodice was tempered by the sober gray of a skirt, and a bright-hued 
ribbon gleamed among rich tresses of brown hair. 

The damsel’s face was turned away from me, but there was some- 
thing in the carriage of the head, something in the modelling of the 
firm full throat, which reminded me of 

But then, when a man is over head and ears in love, everything in 
creation reminds him more or less of his idol. Your pious Catholic 
gives all his goods for the adornment of a church; your true lover 
devotes his every thought to the dressing up of one dear image. 
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The damsel turned as my steps drew near, loud on the crisp gravel. 
She turned, and showed me the face of Charlotte Halliday. 

I must entreat posterity to forgive me, if I leave a blank at this 
stage of my story. “There are chords in the human heart which had 
better not be wibrated,” said Sim Tappertit. There are emotions 
which can only be described by the pen of a poet. I am not a poet; 
and if my diary is so happy as to be of some use to posterity as a picture 
of the manners of a repentant Bohemian, posterity must not quarrel 
with my shortcomings in the way of sentimental description. 


CHAPTER IV. 


IN PARADISE, 


WE stood at the white gate talking to each other, my Charlotte and 
I. The old red-tiled roof which I had seen in the distance sheltered 
the girl I love. The solitary farmhouse which it had been my whim to 
examine was the house in which my dear love made her home. It was 
here—to this untrodden hillside—that my darling had come from the 
prim modern villa at Bayswater. Ah, what happiness to find her here, 
far away from all those stockbroking surroundings—here, where our 
hearts expanded beneath the divine influence of Nature! 

I fear that I was coxcomb enough to fancy myself beloved that day 
we parted in Kensington Gardens. A look, a tone—too subtle for 
definition—thrilled me with a sudden hope so bright, that I would not 
trust myself to believe it could be realised. 

“She is a coquette,” I said to myself. ‘Coquetry is one of the 
graces which Nature bestows upon these bewitching creatures. That 
little conscious look, which stirred this weak heart so tumultuously, is 
no doubt common to her when she knows herself beloved and admired, 
and has no meaning that can flatter my foolish hopes.” 

This is how I had reasoned with myself again and again during the 
dreary interval in which Miss Halliday and I had been separated. But, 
O, what a hardy perennial blossom hope must be! The tender buds 
were not to be crushed by the pelting hailstones of hard common sense. 
They had survived all my philosophical reflections, and burst into 
sudden flower to-day at sight of Charlotte’s face. She loved me, and 
she was delighted to see me. That was what her radiant face told me ; 
and could I do less than believe the sweet confession? For the first 
few moments we could scarcely speak to each other, and then we began 
to converse in the usual commonplace strain. 

She told me of her astonishment on seeing me in that remote spot. 
I could hardly confess to having business at Huxter’s Cross, so I was 
fain to tell my dear love a falsehood, and declare that I was taking a 
holiday “ up at the hills.” 

** And how did you come to choose Huxter’s Cross for your holi- 
day ?” she asked naively. 
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I told her that I had heard the place spoken of by a person in the 
city,—my simple-minded Sparsfield to wit. 

“And you could not have come to a better place,” she cried, 
*though people do call it the very dullest spot in the world. This 
was my dear aunt Mary’s house—papa’s sister, you know. Grandpapa 
Halliday had two farms. This was one, and Hiley farm the other. 
Hiley was much larger and better than this, you know, and was left to 
poor papa, who sold it just before he died.” 

Her face clouded as she spoke of her father’s death. 

“T can’t speak about that without pain even now,” she said softly, 
“though I was only nine years old when it happened. But one can 
suffer a great deal at nine years old.” 

And then, after a little pause, she went on to speak of her York- 
shire home. 

‘My aunt and uncle Mercer are so kind to me; and yet they are 
neither of them really related to me. My aunt Mary died very young, 
when her first baby was born, and the poor little baby died too; and 
uncle Mercer inherited the property from his wife, you see. He married 
again after two years, and his second wife is the dearest, kindest creature 
in the world. I always call her aunt, for I don’t remember poor papa’s 
sister at all; and no aunt that ever lived could be kinder to me than 
aunt Dorothy. Iam always so happy here,” she said; “and it seems such a 
treat to get away from the Lawn—of course I am sorry to leave mamma, 
you know,” she added, parenthetically—“ and the stiff breakfasts, and 
Mr. Sheldon’s newspapers that crackle, crackle, crackle so shockingly 
all breakfast-time ; and the stiff dinners, with a prim parlour-maid 
staring at one all the time, and bringing one vegetables that one doesn’t 
want if one only ventures to breathe a little louder than usual. Here 
it is Liberty Hall. Uncle Joe—he is aunt Dorothy’s husband—is the 
kindest creature in the world, just the very reverse of Mr. Sheldon in 
everything. I don’t mean that my step-father is unkind, you know. 
O, no, he has always been very good to me—much kinder than 1 have 
deserved that he should be. But uncle Joe’s ways are so different. I 
am sure you will like him ; and I am sure he will like you, for he likes 
everybody, dear thing. And you must come and see us very often, 
please, for Newhall farm is open house, you know, and the stranger 
within the gates is always welcome.” 

Now my duty to my Sheldon demanded that I should scamper back 
to Huxter’s Cross as fast as my legs would carry me, in order to be in 
time for the hybrid vehicle that was to convey me to Hidling station ; 
and here was this dear girl inviting me to linger, and promising me a 
welcome to the house which was made a paradise by her presence. 

I looked at my watch. It would have been impossible for me to 
reach Huxter’s Cross in time for the vehicle. Conscience whispered that 
I could hire my landlord’s dogcart and a boy to drive me to Hidling ; 
but the whispers of conscience are very faint; and love cried aloud, 
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“ Stay with Charlotte: supreme happiness is offered to you for the first 
time in your life. Fool that would reject so rare a gift !” 

It was to this latter counsellor I gave my ear. My Sheldon’s in- 
terests went overboard; and I stayed by the white gate, talking to 
Charlotte, till it was quite too late to heed the reproachful grumblings 
of conscience about that dogcart. 

My Charlotte—yes, I boldly call her mine now—my dear is great 
in agriculture. She enlightened my cockney mind on the subject of 
upland farms, telling me how uncle and aunt Mercer’s land is poor 
and sandy, requiring very little in the way of draining, but producing 
by no means luxuriant crops. It is a very picturesque place, and has 
a certain gentlemanlike air with it pleasing to my snobbish taste. The 
house lies in a tract of open grass-land, dotted here and there by trees, 
and altogether of a park-like appearance. True that the mild and use- 
ful sheep rather than the stately stag browses on that greensward, and 
few carriages roll along the winding gravel road that leads to the 
house. 

I felt a rapturous thirst for agricultural knowledge as I listened to 
my Charlotte. Was there a vacancy for hind or herdsman on Newhall 
farm? I wondered. What is the office so humble I would not fill for 
her dear sake? O, how I sighed for the days of Jacob, that first distin- 
guished usurer, so that I might serve seven years and again seven years 
for my darling! 

I stayed by the white gate, abandoning all thought of my employer’s 
behests, unconscious of time—unconscious of everything except that I 
was with Charlotte Halliday, and would not have resigned my position 
to be made Lord Chancellor of England. 

Anon came uncle Joe, with a pleasant rubicund visage beaming 
under a felt hat, to tell Lottie that dinner was ready. To him I was 
immediately presented. 

‘Mr. Mercer, my dear uncle Joseph—Mr. Hawkehurst, a friend of 
my stepfather’s,” said Charlotte. 

Two or three minutes afterwards we were all three walking across 
the park-like sward to the hospitable farm-house; for the idea of my 
departing before dinner seemed utterly preposterous to this friendly 
farmer. 

Considered apart from the glamour that for my eyes must needs 
shine over any dwelling inhabited by Charlotte Halliday, I will venture 
to say that Newhall farm-house is the dearest old place in the world. 
Such delightful old rooms, with the deepest window-seats, the highest 
mantelpieces, the widest fireplaces possible in domestic architecture ; 
such mysterious closets and uncanny passages; such pitfalls in the 
way of unexpected flights of stairs; such antiquated glazed corner- 
cupboards for the display of old china!—everything redolent of the 
past. 

In one corner a spinning-wheel, so old that its spindle might be 
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the identical weapon that pierced Princess Sleeping Beauty’s soft white 
hand; in another corner an arm-chair that must have been old-fashioned 
in the days of Queen Anne; and O, what ancient flowered chintzes, what 

‘capacious sofas, what darling mahogany secretaries, and bureaus with 
gleaming brazen adornments in the way of handles !—and about every- 
thing the odour of rose-leaves and lavender. 

I have grown familiar with every corner of the dear old place within 
the last few days, but on this first day I had only a general impression 
of antiquated aspect and homely comfort. 

I stayed to dine at the same unpretending board at which my Char- 
lotte had sat years ago, elevated on a high chair, and as yet new to the 
use of knives and forks. Uncle Joe and aunt Dorothy told me this in 
their pleasant friendly way; while the young lady sat by, blushing and 
dimpling like a summer sea beneath the rosy flush of sunrise. No 
words can relate how delightful it was to me to hear them talk of my 
dear love’s childhood ; they dwelt so tenderly upon her sweetness, they 
dilated with such enthusiasm upon her “pretty ways.” Her “ pretty 
ways!” ah, how fatal a thing it is for mankind when Nature endows 
woman with those pretty ways! From the thrall of Grecian noses and 
Castilian eyes there may be hope of deliverance, but from the spell of 
that indescribable witchery these is none. 

I whistled my Sheldon down the wind without remorse, and 
allowed myself to be as happy as ifI had been the squire of valley 
and hillside, with ten thousand a year to offer my Charlotte with the 
heart that loves her so fondly. I have no idea what we had for dinner. 
I know only that the fare was plenteous, and the hospitality of my new 
friends unbounded. We were very much at ease with one another, and 
our laughter rang up to the stalwart beams that sustained the old 
ceiling. If I had possessed the smallest fragment of my beart, I should 
have delivered it over without hesitation to my aunt Dorothy—pardon! 
—my Charlotte’s aunt Dorothy, who is the cheeriest, brightest, kindest 
matron I ever met, with a sweet unworldly spirit that beams out of her 
candid blue eyes. 

Charlotte seems to have been tenderly attached to her father, the 
poor fellow who died in Philip Sheldon’s house—uncomfortable for 
Sheldon, I should think. The Mercers talk a good deal of Thomas 
Halliday, for whom they appear to have entertained a very warm affec- 
tion. They also spoke with considerable kindness of the two Sheldons, 
whom they knew as young men in the town of Barlingford; but I 
should not imagine either uncle Joseph or aunt Dorothy very well able 
to fathom the still waters of the Sheldon intellect. 

After dinner uncle Joe took us round the farm. The last stack of 
corn had been thatched, and there was a peaceful lull in the agricul- 
tural world. We went into a quadrangle lined with poultry-sheds, 
where I saw more of the feathered race than I had ever in my life 
beheld congregated together ; thence to the inspection of pigs—and it 
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was agreeable to inspect even those vulgar querulous grunters with 
Charlotte by my side. Her brightness shed a light on all those com- 
mon objects; and O, how I longed to be a farmer, like uncle Mercer, 
and devote my life to Charlotte and agriculture! 

When uncle Joe had done the honours of his farm-yards and 
threshing-machinery, he left us to attend to his afternoon duties; and 
we wandered together over the breezy upland at our own sweet wills, 
—or at her sweet will rather, since what could I do but follow where she 
pleased to lead ? 

We talked. of many things: of the father whom she had loved so 
dearly, whose memory was still so mournfully dear to her; of her old 
home at Hiley; of her visits to these dear Mercers; of her school-days, 
and her new unloved home in the smart Bayswater villa. She confided 
in me as she had never done before; and when we turned in the chill 
autumn gloaming, I had told her of my love, and had won from her 
the sweet confession of its return. 

I have never known happiness so perfect as that which I felt as we 
walked home together—home; yes, that old farm-house must be my 
home as well as hers henceforward ; for any habitation which she loved 
must be a kind of home for me. Sober reflection tells me how reckless 
and imprudent my whole conduct has been in this business; but when 
did ever love and prudence go hand-in-hand? We were children, 
Charlotte and I, on that blessed afternoon; and we told each other our 
love as children might have told it, without thought of the future. 
We have both grown wiser since that time, and are quite agreed as to 
our imprudence and foolishness ; but, though we endeavour to contem- 
plate the future in the most serious manner, we are too happy in the 
present to be able to analyse the difficulties and dangers that lie in our 
pathway. 

Surely there must be a providence for imprudent lovers. 

The November dews fell thick, and the November air was chill, as 
we walked back to the homestead. I was sorry that there should be 
that creeping dampness in the atmosphere that night. It seemed out 
of harmony with the new warmth in my heart. I pressed my darling’s 
little hand closer to my heart, and had no more consciousness of the 
existence of any impediments to my future bliss than I was of the 
ground on which I walked, and that seemed air. 

We found our chairs waiting for us at aunt Dorothy’s tea-table ; 
and I enjoyed that aldermanic banquet, a Yorkshire tea, under cir- 
cumstances that elevated it to an Olympian repast. 

I thought of the Comic Latin Grammar : 


“Musa, musz, the Gods were at tea; 
Muse, musam, eating raspberry jam.” 


I was Jove, and my love was Juno. I looked at her athwart the 
misty clouds that issued from the hissing urn, and saw her beautified 
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by a heightened bloom, and with a sweet shy conscious look in her 
eyes which made her indeed divine. 

After tea we played whist; and I am bound to confess that my 
divinity played execrably, persistently disdaining to return her partner’s 
lead, and putting mean little trumps upon her adversary’s tricks, with 
a fatuous economy of resources which is always ruin. 

I stayed till ten o’clock, reckless of the unknown country which 
separated me from the Magpie, and then walked home alone under the 
faint starlight, though my friendly host would fain have lent me a dog- 
cart. The good people here lend one another dogcarts as freely as a 
cockney offers his umbrella. I went back to Huxter’s Cross alone, and 
the long solitary walk was very pleasant to me. 

Looking up at the stars as I tramped homeward, I could but re- 
member an old epigram : 

“ Were you the earth, dear love, and I the skies, 
My love should shine on you like to the sun, 
And look upon you with ten thousand eyes, 
Till heaven wax’d blind, and till the world were done.” 

I had ample leisure for reflection during that long night-walk, and 
found myself becoming a perfect Young—Hervey—Sturm—what you 
will, in the way of meditation. I could not choose but wonder at my- 
self when I looked back to this time last year, and remembered my idle 
evenings in third-rate cafés, on the rive gauche, playing dominoes, talk- 
ing the foul slang of Parisian Bohemia, and poisoning my system with 
adulterated absinthe. And now I feast upon sweet cakes and honey, 
and think it paradisaic enjoyment to play whist—for love—in a farm- 
house parlour. I am younger by ten years than I was twelve months 
ago. 

Ah, let me thank God, who has sent me my redemption. 

I lifted my hat, and pronounced the thanksgiving softly under that 
tranquil sky. I was almost ashamed to hear the sound of my own 
voice. I was like some shy child who for the first time speaks his 
father’s name. 
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LYRICS OF THE MONTHS 


JUNE 


The Dinner at Richmond 


I. 


Across the marble balustrade 
In thoughtful mood my Lady bends, 
While through the shadowy purple glade 
His way the rosy river wends. 
O Lady sweet, O Lady mine, 
Those eyes that do like Hesper shine, 
Say, are they lit by Love or Wine? 


II. 


Within, the drowsy elders prose, 
Or solemn sip Lafitte’s Bordeaux ; 
While worn-out matrons slyly doze, 
Preferring Morpheus to Margaux. 
But I should like to know, ma belle, 
If those sweet eyes I love so well 
Owe ail their brightness to Moselle. 


III. 


Titania’s self might shameless sip 

The drops my love so shyly tasted ; 
The dancing bubbles kissed her lip, 

But half the sparkling wine was wasted. 
O dearest Lady in the land, 
One thing I fain would understand, 
Why trembled so that soft white hand ? 








THE DINNER AT RICHMOND 


IV. 


The menu printed on white satin, 
And perfumed by the fam’d Rimmel, 
I’ve safely kept, concealed my hat in; 
_ Yet what our banquet was, to tell, 
Where grew the fruits, where bloomed the vine, 
Whose juice made that ambrosial wine, 
Would tax this memory of mine. 


V. 


I only know that you and I 
Sat whispering softly side by side ; 
While conscious waiters passed us by, 
Or only came to be denied. 
But when that Charlotte Plombieres 


You looked on with such absent stare, 
Where had your fancies fled, Love, where ? 


VI. 


O sweet one, in the days to come, 

When these Hyperean locks are thinner, 
Safe in the haven of a home 

May we recall that Richmond dinner ! 
And while we talk of auld lang syne, 
I’]l tranquil sit and sip my wine, 
With your dear hand clasp’d close in mine. 
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BY MAJOR H. BYNG HALL 


QUEST THE SECOND 
MARSEILLES—MESSINA—CONSTANTINOPLE 


OnE ounce of practice is worth ten of theory,—at least so said some 
practical philosopher of old time; and I fully agree with him. 

We are at Marseilles. The getting there in the merry month of 
May, when vineyards and mulberry-trees put forth their early leaves, 
and almond-trees are in full bloom, is a pleasant and unfatiguing 
journey. Few, if any, are the railways in Europe by which one travels 
so smoothly or arrives with such punctuality as on the line between 
Paris and Marseilles. We leave the former city at 7.45, and arrive at 
the latter on the following day at noon ; so that little delay is allowed 
for gastronomy en route. A cup of café-au-lait at that city of demo- 
cracy, Lyons—where the waiters go round the table for payment ere 
you have swallowed the first spoonful of your beverage—is all that 
you can expect till the journey ends ; unless, indeed, you snatch up a 
slice of truffled pie during your three minutes’ halt at Avignon—a halt 
just long enough to make you regret that you cannot linger for a late 
breakfast at that unrivalled buffet, where the civility of the — 
is only surpassed by the excellency of his supplies. 

The Marseilles of to-day is no more the Marseilles of our grand- 
fathers, nor indeed of our fathers, than is the Paris of Napoleon III. 
the Paris of Napoleon I. Nevertheless there are few cities in Europe 
which, at all times and under all circumstances, present more stirring 
life. In this southern port men of all tongues and all nations throng 
together in commercial enterprise. The traveller is almost bewildered 
by the clamour of strange sounds; while dark and swarthy Saracenic 
countenances remind him that he is approaching Oriental Europe. 

The heights that rise above the city are clad with the dark verdure 
of olives and pines, that seem to spring from a barren waste. Amid 
these sombre groves are scattered innumerable white-washed and green- 
shuttered “bastides,” or villas, occupied by the Marseilles citizens. 
The town itself appears to repose at your feet, if indeed the word 
repose may be applied to that boiling, seething port; the outline of 
the coast being broken by a regular basin communicating by a narrow 
neck with the sea. 

This basin produced the city. The Greeks of old found out its 
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advantages, and their temples and shrines marked the inlet from the 
Mediterranean Sea. Old Marsalia flourished like new Marseilles. The 
harbour was and is its heart, the salt-water its life-blood. A strange 
and peculiar contrast is produced by the dusty gray of the houses and 
the deep blue of this inland patch of sea. 

The ocean is in the very centre of the town ; the buildings fence 
it in and encircle the harbour. It lies as if sleeping in this embrace— 
perhaps the one instance of a great city built in a circle broken only 
by one small opening. Beyond, you behold rocky hills—hard, hot, glar- 
ing ; parched in midsummer, in mid-winter bare, barren, and bleak. 
All round and about Marseilles they rise, till along the sea-coast you 
observe them glancing and flashing in the bright scorching air; not, 
however, without verdure, sombre, unpleasing, and unrefreshing though 
it be to the eye. 

Yet ifthe land be dark, burnt, and barren, what a splendid contrast 
presents itself in the glorious ocean, whose liquid azure is so profound 
as to become almost imperial purple ! 

Descend once more into the city ; observe the old harbour and the 
new. They were alike harbours and cesspools; all the drainings of 
the vastly-populated city originally poured into them. Such had been 
the case for ages; and as no tide stirs the Mediterranean, there the foul 
sewage lay and rotted and stagnated, and from thence its miasmatic 
vapours rose to spread fever, pestilence, and death. 

No wonder, then, that cholera should so often have smitten the 
city with a strong and blighting hand. Yet beyond these stagnant 
pestilential lakes the breeze comes dancing freely over the ocean—at 
times far too freely for those about to embark on its troubled waters 
—and the waves are as pure as salt-water waves can be. 

Graceful feluccas skim over the waters, bending under their striped 
canvas, while steamers of all nations and ships-of-war are dotted over 
the sea. All is life, motion, and varied colouring. The forest of 
masts, the deep-blue sea, and the bright-blue sky, seen under favour- 
able circumstances, form altogether a picture not easily forgotten. 

Such was the Marsalia of yesterday ; such, in many respects, is the 
Marseilles of to-day. And yet, as in the case of Vienna or Paris, he 
that has not journeyed there for ten years past will find a new, ay and 
a splendid city risen on the foundations of the old. The Canébiére is a 
noble street; a grand cathedral rises day by day in vast proportions. 
The New Exchange or Bourse is a handsome pile; and, best improve- 
ment of all, the sanitary state of the city is much amended and now well 
cared for. The whole of the infectious substance, heretofore allowed to 
collect in the streets till it rotted and was thence carried off by violent 
rains into the harbours, is now daily collected and removed to the 
country for agricultural purposes. A new harbour of considerable 
dimensions is completed; and the sewage, flowing through greatly- 
improved drains, is no longer allowed to pour itself into the harbours. 
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For which blessed improvement the inhabitants may cheerfully pay and 
be thankful. 

So much for this proud city, which bids fair to rival the chief com- 
mercial cities of Europe. 

Is there a traveller who wanders to foreign lands for health, busi- 
ness, pleasure, or bric-’-brac hunting, who does not expect ease at his 
inn, and who, having swallowed and paid for a pound of grease or a 
quart of oil, and endured a brief martyrdom from dirt, vermin, and 
bad attendance, does not quarrel with his lot and the authors of it, 
and mark with a double cross in his journal the entry which warns him 
to avoid the Blue Boar or L’Aigle d’Or, as the case may be, for the 
future ? 

I am no sybarite, yet I confess to a love for comfort and cleanliness 
in my caravanserai. I am no gourmet, but I own that for perfect com- 
fort I prefer an hotel where the chief cook is an artist. I may there- 
fore as well remark that at Marseilles I should select for choice the 
Hotel de Marseilles or the Petit Louvre. I know it is the fashion— 
alas, who leads the way that so many are wont to follow?—to select 
the Grand Hétel de Paris or the Grand Hotel de Louvre ; but experi- 
ence tells me that the grandeur generally exists only in the outward 
appearance of the house. 

So, having ordered a moderate repast to satisfy the inner man at 
the Petit Louvre—giving strict orders for the exclusion of all provin- 
cial plats, for the inhabitants of the city are much given to oil, raw 
artichokes, and olives—let us walk forth to see the sights and visit the 
bric-i-brac shops. 

As yet, though my visits to the commercial city have been frequent, 
I have only discovered four such shops at Marseilles. They are as fol- 
lows: Esmeir, Rue Parcellis 22; Valli, Rue de Paradis 24 ; Pardieu, 
No. 43 in the same street; and Sondier, Rue Masquire. There is little 
to choose between these dealers, though the two first are generally the 
best supplied. Their knowledge, however, of the art gems they pro- 
fess to sell is very mediocre, and their prices most exorbitant; never- 
theless, the very fact of their comparative ignorance is the best chance 
for the practical buyer, who thus, if the wind be in his favour, may 
chance to carry off something worthy his collection. And as for the 
price demanded—bah! was there ever a correctly-judging bric-d-brac 
hunter who had not the courage to offer about one-half, say one-third, 
of the price demanded ? or was there ever a seller who had the honesty 
to refuse the bid? Of course I by no means include in these sweeping 
opinions the higher class of dealers, the sellers of first-class objets @art. 

‘With reference to those of Marseilles, I neither wish to be uncour- 
teous nor unkind when I say they are by no means to be found in that 
society. The wherefore is easily explained. The Marseillais taste, among 
rich or poor, high or low, male or female, does not rank high ; in fact, 
the city is essentially democratic in taste as in politics. Ponderous 
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furniture, modern pictures and modern china, big vases, much gilding, 
gorgeous colouring, a prevailing gaudiness both in dress and decora- 
tion, with little art or beauty, obtain in that commercial hemisphere. 
The wealthy trader of Marseilles would pass by a lovely specimen of 
Wedgwood or Capo di Monte, and purchase some modern abomina- 
tion in French china highly decorated and gilded, to adorn his rooms ; 
while his wife, if he have one, would select the most gorgeous silk and 
the brightest Persian shawl with which to bedeck her person. Thus it 
is not often that anything really worthy of being added to an amateur 
collection is to be secured in this city. It by no means follows, how- 
ever, that gems are not occasionally met with here; and he who loves 
such acquisitions never neglects the smallest chance ofa bargain. Nor 
should the collector on any account fail to explore the emporiums of 
Marseilles. I shall endeavour to explain the why and the wherefore. 

Marseilles is essentially a thoroughfare to the East, as well as to 
Spain and Italy, by the water-route, and hundreds are wise enough to 
know that art treasures can be disposed of en passant there as else- 
where. Consequently various ceramic gems do find their way into the 
hands of the dealers, from whom they pass onwards to’ Paris at a pre- 
mium, not seldom being cheaply purchased and dearly sold. Now, if 
you can only stop a Capo di Monte group on its way from Italy, or a 
Bueno Retiro vase from Spain, or aught else, before it takes flight to 
the imperial city, which on more than one occasion it has been my 
good fortune to do, it will well repay you the trouble of an hour’s visit 
to the bric-a-brac shops of the Rue de Paradis. 

La Provence could formerly boast of several manufactures of pot- 
tery; but not till the end of the seventeenth century did it produce 
glazed or enamelled pottery, some time after that of Moustiers. 

The first fabricant at Marseilles was Jean Delarisse in 1769 ; whereas. 
in the middle of the eighteenth century there were several artists, 
some of whom produced enamelled pottery. 

Robert of Marseilles was another distinguished name. His works 
were first produced in 1793. 

The widow Perrin, or Madame Perrin Veuve, as she was called, 
was, I believe, the last celebrated producer. Many specimens of her 
ware may still be found, which are very interesting. They are gene- 
rally marked with a monogram of the letters V. P. (Veuve Perrin). 


And now, the weather being fine and the sea calm, say in the latter 
end of May and early June, the trip by sail or steamer to Messina is- 
not the most unpleasant undertaking in life; moreover, it is of short 
duration. I am not aware as to whether the patriotism of Garibaldi 
ever moved him to collect the art treasures of the country he loves so 
well; but you get a view of his solitary mansion as you pass through 
the Straits of Bonifacio, perched as it is on a lovely and verdurous: 
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spot on the rocky island of Caprera, and possibly say to yourself, hay- 
ing recently strolled up Regent-street or the Boulevards, “‘ Though I 
should die of ennui or go mad were my residence fixed here through 
the winter, during summer a yacht and books might make it endur- 
able.” 

There is no doubt that the position of Messina is a lovely one, 
placed as it is in a mild and pleasant climate; but it would be far 
more so if the city were backed with some glorious oaks, and the 
country around and about were overshadowed with such woodlands as 
old England alone can boast of. But I have little to do with the 
beauties of nature, having undertaken to deal specially with the beau- 
ties of art. No real lover of art, however, can be unmindful of the 
beauties of nature, from which all that is precious in taste or design 
emanates. In fact, the study of art gives the mind a keener insight 
into those beauties, and teaches us to observe and appreciate them 
justly. 

Of bric-d-brac shops I have as yet never discovered one at Mes- 
sina; still there is a gentleman who has had the good taste to be a 
collector of such gems as chance has brought to him from other lands. 
These he is courteously willing to show, and by no means unwilling 
to sell, to the stranger. I therefore feel fortunate in having made his 
acquaintance ; and I suggest to all bric-d-brac hunters who may pass 
through Scylla and Charybdis to follow my example. 

I owe him a debt of gratitude; but as he himself is entirely igno- 
rant of the fact, I am by no means called on to repay it, and shall only 
be too glad, should circumstances lead me once more to his abode, if 
he will do me a similar kindness, inasmuch as he sold me an exquisite 
Bueno Retiro cup—saucerless, it is true—which was worth as many 
pounds sterling as I paid francs. 

Finding myself on board one of the Messagerie steamers en route 
to Marseilles, I made the acquaintance of an agreeable little French 
doctor of medicine, whose taste, if not experience, was similar to my 
own; and having suggested a raid on shore at Messina in search of 
anything in the ceramic line which might turn up, I fortunately intro- 
duced him to the “baron,” for such was the title our friend claimed. 
Whether he was a baron of the Roman empire or a Sicilian noble 
was of slight importance. He had pictures, such as they were,—Majo- 
lica, Grecian pottery, and some trifies in porcelain ; all of which were 
at our service—for a consideration. 

Having offered the usual courtesies which polite society dictates, 
I requested to be informed if he had any specimens of china to dis- 
pose of. 

“Nothing but a few cups, signor,” he replied ; “here they are.” 

I forthwith selected four, three of little value. The fourth I at once 
knew to be a prize, it being a charming Bueno Retiro cup, on which 
was an exquisitely painted battle-scene. Having demanded the price 
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of the four—which being five francs each, I immediately paid without 
comment,—and then having looked round the rooms and thanked our 
host, we wished him good morning, as our vessel was about to sail. 
Ere leaving, however, I placed three of the cups carelessly in my 
coat-pockets, retaining the other carefully in my hand. No sooner 
was the street-door closed on us than the little doctor exclaimed, 

“* Parbleu, mon-ami, that appears to be a nice cup; moreover, you 
take particular care of it. Voulez-vous me le céder ? I will give you ten 
francs for it.” 

‘“‘ Not for a hundred,” said I. 

When on board I bade him carefully examine the painting with a 
magnifying glass; and then he broke forth into French expressions 
very difficult to translate, but which in English might mean, “ By jingo, 
it is a beauty! How tenderly you handled it!” adding, “ Why, I had it 
in my hand first ; but as you made no remark, I fancied it was no better 
than those you put like oranges in your pockets.” 

“‘ Precisely, doctor,” I replied ; “ practice and experience give know- 
ledge. When next you visit the baron, look sharper.” 

I had a little box made when on board, wrapped up my cup in cot- 
ton, consoled the doctor by presenting him one of the others, and took 
it to England; where, as at Paris, it was valued at from five to six 
pounds. Thus, my friends, be advised, and never allow a chance to 
escape you when bric-i-brac hunting. 


Before the outbreak of the Crimean war, there was no lack of fine 
specimens of Oriental china in the bazaars at Constantinople ; and here 
and there a fine specimen of Sévres, Dresden, Italian ware, and even 
specimens of Wedgwood and Worcester, might be found among the 
multitude, military, naval, and civil, who then found themselves in 
that which at the period was an Eastern capital, but to-day has put 
on, forsooth, as far as the Frank portion is concerned, the very worst 
features of modern civilisation, fast obliterating all the interest formerly 
derived from its Oriental character. 

There were naturally to be found not only men with taste and lovers 
of art, but also men with money without taste or knowledge. There- 
fore were the bazaars ransacked, and good, bad, and indifferent speci- 
mens vanished day by day. Moreover, Turks, Armenians, Persians, and 
Jews had but one object in view—that of robbing the Giaours, as the 
officers of her Majesty’s army were called, to the utmost possible extent. 
And while on the one hand most if not all the buyers were more or 
less ignorant of the fact that, when asked a hundred piastres—which in 
some cases might not have been an exorbitant price for the object 
desired, and was therefore readily given—had they been wise enough 
to offer twenty-five, the sum would have been cheerfully accepted. 

Again, the sellers were more or less equally ignorant of the value of 
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that which they sold. It was therefore by no means difficult, having 
knowledge and experience, every now and then to obtain a gem at a 
very reasonable—at times, indeed, ridiculously small—outlay. But a 
change soon came over the dream of both buyers and sellers. The 
buyers, at the suggestion of interpreters or commissioners,—who all 
acted in the spirit of robbery, and stood the friend of either the one or 
the other,—would, as I have said, offer twenty piastres where a hundred 
had been asked ; and so the sellers soon settled the matter by demand- 
ing double, conceiving, as they all did, that an Englishman was not 
made of flesh and blood, but of gold, and that pieces might be chipped 
off him as off stone. More: it soon got abroad that the Giaour would 
buy a tin pot for a sovereign if he were only told it was an ancient spe- 
cimen from Damascus, or a china cup which he might have purchased 
in England for a shilling, if informed it was Dresden, or “ Sax,” as they 
term it. And the market soon became glutted with the most incon- 
ceivable rubbish, much of which found its way back to England and 
France, whence it originally came, having meanwhile been purchased 
at a hundred per cent more than its real value. 

Ten years have elapsed since those painful, yet at times merry days 
of war and love. And now, while the Sublime Porte has endeavoured 
to brighten its face with the varnish of civilisation, thus making it far 
more dirty than it was wont to be, the bazaars, with equal unsuccess, 
have in a great measure followed the European example. Let us pass a 
morning therein. If, however, you have not physical powers, patience, 
and temper, you had better remain at home, whether the season of your 
visit be winter or summer; for of all the fatiguing pleasures in life I 
know of, there are none equal to a day’s bric-i-brac hunting in the 
bazaars of Constantinople. Moreover, in the present year, unless you 
are greatly favoured by fortune—or by luck, if you prefer to call it so— 
after all your patience, trials of temper, and fatigues, you may return 
home without a single addition to your collection. 

Now the bazaar in the city of the Sultan, as in all other Eastern 
towns, as all the travelled world is aware, is simply that portion of the 
town set apart more particularly for the retail trade of every possible 
article of Eastern and European produce; and it is also more or less 
the habitation of those useful relations, termed in common parlance 
Uncles, or Israelites; kind friends who claim, by imaginary blood, the 
right of lending you five shillings on a watch which cost you five 
pounds,—of course giving you a tolerably fair chance of redeeming 
it. It is also, to some extent, a dépét for the reception of stolen 
goods. No; I will not be severe. I merely mean to say that if a 
pasha who has an over-abundance of Dresden, or Eastern, or even 
Sévres china, desires his attendant to dust it, two or three pieces may 
possibly be broken in the dusting, or said to be so, and sent to the 
bazaar to be mended, whence they never return to their rightful 
owner. I have not unfrequently been informed that there is a vast 
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amount of ceramic treasure in the harems, as in the houses, of the 
rich pashas, much of which from time to time finds its way to the 
bazaar. Now, it is perfectly true that the amount of Sévres coffee- 
cups, Dresden china, Oriental vases, and so forth, gathered together in 
the houses of the rich Turks, is probably immense, though for the 
most part modern, and of no particular value. And so, without fear 
of contradiction, I assert, that if the whole were placed before the 
eager gaze of a real connoisseur, he would not among the lot select a 
score of objects worthy of consideration. I will tell you why it is so, 
my friends, whom I more particularly desire should be successful in those 
researches which I so much love. It is simply because, with very rare 
exceptions, the Eastern taste, like that of Marseilles, is vulgar and 
gorgeous in gold and colouring; and I very much doubt if the Sul- 
tan—I beg his pardon, the light of the world—the grand vizier, the 
pasha with fifty tails, or the choicest beauties of their harems—are com- 
petent to judge, or care whether the gorgeous c*ina that adorns their 
rooms, or the pretty cups from which they sip their coffee, or the dishes 
in which they dip their delicate hands, are made at Dresden, Pekin, 
Sévres, or England ; whether they be of hard paste or soft; what marks 
they bear ; in what year they were produced; or who the artist that de- 
corated them. Indeed, a vast quantity of porcelain is made, and has 
been made, at Meissen, Vienna, and elsewhere, purposely for the Eastern 
markets, which is marked, truly, but of particular forms, for particular 
purposes, to contain meats, vegetables, and sweetmeats; and this is 
immediately known to an experienced hunter, and rarely found else- 
where. It is true that here and there a fine specimen may be secured, 
and of such it has been my good fortune to collect afew. Generally 
speaking, however, the painting is coarse, the forms neither artistic nor 
tasteful, and of little value to those who look for beauty of decoration, 
chasteness in outline, and delicacy of execution. 





LETTERS FROM LILLIPUT 
BEING ESSAYS ON THE EXTREMELY LITTLE 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


II, ON LITTLE HATERS, 


Doctor JoHNSON is reported to have said that “he loved a good 
Hater.” The assertion is, in the first place, a paradox; for Hatred is 
one of the worst of human faculties, and clearly derivable from the 
Devil, who, if he was the first whig (another Johnsonism), was likewise 
the first Hater, seeing that he hated Good, and rebelled against it, 
and was so thrown down into the Pit. Dr. Johnson’s paradox may 
be allowed to pass, however; for that learned and prejudiced but good 
man dearly loved to be paradoxical. It is extremely questionable 
whether, throughout his long life—embittered as it was by disease, by 
poverty, by bereavement, by superstition, and by hypochondria—he 
ever sincerely hated anybody—excepting of course the First Whig afore- 
said, whom he must naturally have detested as the sworn foe to all 
good things. But he was too noble to hate, in the real sense of the 
word, any human being. His temper was violent. “He was fre- 
quently provoked,” writes Lord Macaulay, “to striking those who had 
offended him.” He quarrelled fiercely with booksellers. Once upon 
a time he knocked one down with a folio. He morally floored 
Andrew Millar with a cruel gibe. He thought Henry Fielding a 
“low dog.” He was furiously angry with the Hanoverian party for 
hanging Doctor Cameron. But I cannot see that he absolutely or 
actively hated anyone. He was continuously and unjustly sarcastic 
towards Scotland and the Scotch, and with narrow little pebbles of ob- 
loquy and disparagement paved a broad highway for the brilliant and 
triumphant revenge taken forty years after his death by Sir Walter 
Scott; yet his most intimate friend was the “ brawest” of Scotchmen. 
He drew a brief for the defence of a Scotch schoolmaster charged with 
cruelty to his pupils; and he undertook, in the decline of his life, a 
pleasure journey through Scotland, even to districts then most diffi- 
cult of access, and was received with the most cordial hospitality by 
the people he had so persistently maligned. Now, if we hate a man 
we don’t go to dine with him, save with the Borgian view of popping 
a pinch of poison into his pea-soup. We do not ordinarily take the 
person whom we bitterly hate to be our chum and boon companion. 
You can’t drink rum-punch with a man you hate, unless, as I hinted, 
you have put some Prussic acid in it. I may be somewhat weakening 
my own argument by granting that Johnson felt something akin to 
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hatred towards Voltaire. But I am persuaded that the pious, bigoted 
old Doctor did not hold Monsieur Arouet to be a human being. He 
esteemed him a fiend, the eldest son and heir of the First Whig, sent 
on earth—like Mr. Southey’s walking demon—to see how his “snug 
little farm got on.” You may quote the case of Signor Piozzi against 
me, and maintain that the Doctor hated him. He had some reason 
to do so. Piozzi was his rival. Piozzi had supplanted him in the 
favour of a woman whom, if he did not love, he admired and revered 
beyond all women, and for whose health and happiness he prayed night 
and day. That confounded Italian music-master plucked—all involun- 
tarily it may be—the cushion of soft down from under the weary limbs 
of a hipped and broken invalid. He robbed him—quite unconsciously 
I daresay—of the nice dinners, the choice brown legs of pork, the warm 
bedroom at Streatham Park, the obedient lacqueys, the not less obedi- 
ent circle of admirers. The old, the tired, the feeble, the gouty—those 
who should have had enough of life, yet cling to it, and are desperately 
afraid to die,—ah! what an inexpressible solace it must be to them 
to be tended by a comely and graceful woman—to feel the pressure of 
kind young hands, to hear the silvery freshness of a young voice. Can 
you imagine a more horrible lot than that of Jean Jacques, gray and 
poor and infirm, and bullied by a cross, ugly, unfaithful old woman ? 
Can you imagine a more delightful expiry than that of his fortunate rival 
Voltaire, crowned in his nonagenarianism by nymphs of the opera, and 
surrounded on his dying couch by court beauties? Was it a delightful 
expiry, though? Was Mirabeau’s delightful? He had wine and beauty 
to the last. Was Charles’s? He was gambling and toying with his 
mistresses, and listening to “ the French boy singing love-songs in that 
glorious gallery,” as Mr. Frith shows us in his good picture, until 
within a week of his death. To inquire whether this was the best way 
of making an end of it, would take me too far. I return to Signor 
Piozzi, and I repeat that, the lost delights of Streatham Park and the 
falling away of Hester Thrale notwithstanding, it is not at all esta- 
blished that Doctor Johnson entertained for the Italian an actual feeling 
of hatred. He despised him—that was all. He contemned him be- 
cause he was a professional singer—because he earned an honourable 
livelihood by the exercise of rare vocal talents. There was nothing 
else to be said against Piozzi, who, by all accounts, was a most amiable 
and honourable and even an instructed and witty man. The Doctor, 
however, classed him with fiddlers and jongleurs, with the ambubaie 
and pharmacopole, with the buffoons and quacks who wept at the death 
of Tigellus ; with the minstrels and “all the rascal company” described 
in the old ballad as being turned out of Saicus’ house. As Mr. Hay- 
ward has observed in his admirable book on Mrs. Thrales’ Life and 
Letters, the haughty old Johnson, had he lived in this age, might have 
regarded with equal scorn a Mario, a Sims Reeves, or a Santley. Did 
we not indeed see the palest reflex of the Johnsonian contempt in the 
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snobbishness of the stuck-up purists who protested against the Brighton 
schoolmaster numbering among his pupils the son of an eminent Eng- 
lish actor and honourable English gentleman, Mr. Alfred Wigan? John- 
son had every reason to be proud of his own attainments and celebrity. 
But Piozzi could meet him on grounds as honourable, though of a dif- 
ferent nature. L’un valait Tautre. If I were a famous author, I should 
deem Signor Sivori my equal, and myself the equal of Professor Owen. 
On the score of birth or original social position, Johnson had not the 
slightest claim to contemn Piozzi, who was an Italian gentleman. The 
Doctor was the son of a tradesman. He had been a schoolmaster, and 
an unsuccessful one to boot. He had been a bookseller’s hack, and 
next door to a beggar; and he despised Piozzi, and thought that a 
London brewer’s wife had brought herself to undying shame by marry- 
ing a foreigner with a fine voice and cultivated taste, who had been 
wise enough to turn his talents into guineas. The Doctor is not to be 
blamed perhaps, however much we may argue in this instance against 
the narrow-mindedness of one who was usually the largest-hearted 
of humanitarians. Doctor Samuel had his full share of a quality 
which I call ‘ British beefiness”’—a quality by no means extinct among 
us at this day. My grandmother, who was as haughty an old lady 
as you would wish to meet on a day’s march, used to say that there 
were two kinds of pride—“ proper pride” and “ stinking pride.” The 
adjective is not pretty; but my grandmother was born in the last 
century. “Stinking” pride decried George Canning as an “ adven- 
turer” because his mother was an actress. “ Stinking” pride, although 
it is forced politically to eat humble-pie and accept Mr. Disraeli as 
a leader, does not consider Mr. Disraeli to be quite up to the mark 
of the “ county families,” because his grandfather was a Venetian Jew, 
and because he himself once sat on a stool in an attorney’s office, and 
afterwards wrote novels for a living. It was the real, malodorous, beefy 
pride that impelled one of the best and wisest men that ever breathed 
to despise a harmless Italian vocalist ; and I have often thought, when 
reading and re-reading the incomparable Life of Savage, that the bio- 
grapher—old friendship to the contrary—would not have been quite so 
indulgent to the hero, whom he knew to have been an idle, drunken, 
lying, worthless profligate, had he not always borne in mind the story 
—since pretty well ripped up and shown to be a bare-faced imposture 
—of Richard Savage being the bastard son of a Peer of the realm. 

My conclusion on the whole amounts to this: that there cannot be 
such a thing as a “good Hater.” I not only mean that a good man 
cannot hate, but I deny the possibility of “good” hating. We hate 
badly, or not at all. Ignorance and Envy are the grand parents of 
Hatred ; and there cannot be anything good in Envy or Ignorance. 
The savage, priest-ridden populace of Toulouse, who loathed the Calas 
family because they were Protestants, and industrious, and virtuous, 
and who hounded on their law-officers to destroy them even to the 
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second and third generation : is any apology to be found for the hatred 
of these ferocious wretches in their ignorance? Are the Dominicans 
who persecuted Galileo Galilei, are the Florentines who murdered 
Savonarola, to be free from blame because their hatred was prompted 
by ignorance? Are the Capuchins who burned Urbain Grandier as a 
sorcerer, and in fiendish mockery held a red-hot crucifix to his lips 
ere the first faggot was lit—are such demons to be held scot-free 
because their hatred was the child of Envy? Yet all these creatures 
were of the “good Hater” tribe, whom Johnson in a capricious mo- 
ment declared that he loved. The odiwm theologicum “Good Haters” 
abound among the talapoins and medicine-men: yet is their hatred 
“good”? Calvin sending Servetus to the stake; Milton and Sal- 
masius wallowing in mutual invective and insult; Warburton hating 
half the bench of bishops, and being hated by the other half; Gibbon 
flinging mud at the English universities in foot-notes, and the Eng- 
lish universities throwing rotten eggs at Gibbon in pamphlets; and, 
finally, Tom Paine running a-muck against everything in a black 
cassock and bands, and the rawest curate, preaching his first sermon, 
inveighing against Tom Paine as the “ fraudulent gauger and impious 
bankrupt staymaker”—I could go on multiplying examples of “ good 
hatred,” that is, violent, vehement, venomous detestation; but I will 
never admit that the people who hated so were “ good haters.” 

There have been Great Haters and Great Hatreds, that I know. 
Nelson hated the French in a noble, grandiose manner. He did not 
know much about them personally, it is true, and he ignored many of 
their good qualities; but ignorance was not the chief governing mo- 
tive of the dislove which he entertained for Gaul. That he must have 
been fully aware of the chivalrous bravery of their soldiers and sailors, 
and the high sense of honour prevalent among their officers, may be, 
with almost certainty, assumed. It is quite certain that he would 
have disdained to treat a captive Frenchman with rudeness or con- 
tumely. But he hated the French collectively and personally, neverthe- 
less. He deemed them to be deadly and implacable foes of his King, 
of his country, of the House of Lords, of the Church of England, of 
the British navy, of everything which he, Horatio Nelson, the Suffolk 
parson’s son, held in love and veneration. He prayed against them, 
actively, fervently, and, we are bound to believe, sincerely. Had he 
been a swearer—the which he was not, I think—he would have d—d 
the French as roundly as our fathers were wont to do over their port- 
wine. And he beat the French whenever he could—which was almost 
always—not only because it was his duty, but because he detested 
them. It cannot be said that the French—the government and the 
naval officers who had felt his terrible swift sword always excepted— 
hated him. His victories were kept a profound secret in France, and 
I question if at the present day ten Frenchmen out of twenty have ever 
heard of the Battle of Trafalgar, or whether more than twenty per 
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cent of the entire French nation ever heard of Horatio Viscount 
Nelson and Duke of Bronte. Every Frenchman has heard of the Duke 
of Wellington. 
“ Faut que Lor’ Vilainton ait tout pris, 
Il n’y a plus d’argent dans ce gueux de Paris.” 

So sing “‘ces demoiselles” in one of Béranger’s earlier ballads. The 
name of the conqueror of Waterloo—always translated, however, into 
“ Vilainton,” and never rising higher in the peerage than “ Lor”—was 
familiar to the lowest and most degraded classes of the French popula- 
tion. Yet I question if they ever really hated him. The ultra-Bonapartists 
of course—the views de la vieille, who had been at Salamanca, at Vittoria, 
and at Mont St. Jean—abhorred him. The opposition journals held 
him up to odium for political reasons. A crack-brained fellow, who 
afterwards turned grocer in Brussels, made an attempt to assassinate 
him. But these ebullitions apart, I fancy that it was in rather a 
comic sort of disparagement that the French held “ Lor Vilainton.” I 
bought a French caricature of the Great Duke the other day dated 
1815, and almost good enough to be by Carle Vernet. The Well- 
ingtonian type is wonderfully preserved, although the nose is mon- 
strously exaggerated. He is riding down the Champs Elysées, mounted 
on a bony “screw,” the plumes of his cocked hat, his short cloak, and 
his horse’s tail flying “all abroad.” The background is composed of 
nursemaids and children, crying in chorus, “ Aow! beautifulle!” Now 
this does not look like real, virulent hatred. It is not, at all events, 
the kind of hatred which, during the year of occupation, the French 
had for the Cossacks and the Prussians ; nay, it did not equal in in- 
tensity the loathing with which they regarded their own emigrant 
nobles and their own Bourbons. To hate a man thoroughly you must 
have felt his power, his cruelty, and his wickedness. Wellington had 
thrashed the French a good many times; but it was always a long way 
off—in Spain and Flanders. In 1814, after Toulouse, his march to 
Paris was an uninterrupted military promenade. So was the march 
from Brussels to Paris in the following year. It is true that our Guards 
were encamped in the Champs Elysées, that our Highlanders stood 
sentry at the Louvre, and that as “next best friends” to the King of 
Holland, we were forced to insist on the restitution of some priceless 
Flemish and Dutch pictures; but we didn’t take anything for our- 
selves; we didn’t want to blow up any bridges; we didn’t burn the 
crops and crack the champagne bottles in the Rheims cellars as the 
Austrians did; we didn’t stable our horses in the ball-room at Chantilly 
as the Prussians did; we didn’t eat the tallow candles and drink up 
the train-oil in the lamps as the Cossacks did. We did not, in fact, 
lay waste fertile provinces with famine, fire, and slaughter. As Mr. 
Thackeray told us in Vanity Fair, the Duke of Wellington’s army was 
essentially one “that paid its way ;” and there is not a prettier passage 
in John Scott’s Paris revisited than where he describes the French 
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farm-wife going tranquilly out to her labours in the field, and leaving 
Donald the Highlandman, who is billeted on her, to rock the baby in 
the cradle. No; I will not believe that our quondam enemies across 
the Straits really ated Wellington and his brave soldiers. But they 
are an incorrigibly moding, grinning, parodying people. Their “re- 
venge” for Waterloo was to invent an absurd myth of the English 
general—a preposterous creature with red whiskers, gleaming white 
teeth, a swallow-tailed coatee, and Hessian boots, and produce, him 
over and over again for sixty years in vaudevilles, ballets, woodcuts, 
pictures, and comic songs. Their “revenge” for Blenheim and Mal- 
plaquet is the inexpressibly absurd and senseless ballad called ‘“ Mal- 
brouel s’en va t’en guerre.” There is no more venom in it than 
in our “ Young man from the country ;” and a people among whom 
such a silly chant as this could have become popular could.not have 
felt any very deep hatred for the formidable John Churchill. As for 
Marlborough himself, I don’t think he hated the French. He had 
served in the French army. He had been the friend of Turenne. For 
the rest, he loved himself and his wife and his money too much to hate 
anything very deeply. So, too, I think that Duke Arthur did not hate 
the French so actively as his compeer Nelson did. He had been to 
school in France. He spoke French tolerably if not fluently. He must 
have respected the talents and bravery of the French marshals whom 
he had encountered and beaten ; he regarded “‘ Bonaparte” as a “ per- 
son” whose existence was dangerous to the peace of Europe, and whom 
it was his “duty” to put down; but his inimical feelings were of a 
passive nature, and may be best summed up in that word “ duty.” 
Altogether, perhaps, the duke’s real sentiments towards Napoleon have 
always been passably inexplicable. He “put him down” very com- 
pletely, and should have been inwardly proud of his conquest; but 
he bragged about it no more than he exerted himself to save the life of 
Marshal Ney, or troubled himself to intercede with the gaolers of 
Napoleon to assuage the horrors of the exile’s captivity. He thought 
it, perchance, no part of his “duty” to take such steps. He must have 
had some inward consciousness that Napoleon was a great man, and 
that it was rather a big thing to have beaten him ; for there were 
pictures and statues of Prometheus vinctus all over Apsley House, and 
the duke himself owned that he considered the presence of “ Bona- 
parte” on a field of battle to be equal to a reinforcement of fifty thou- 
sand men. But he has said less about his mighty antagonist, either for 
or against him, than perhaps any other prominent public man of his 
time has done. I could never help fancying that the duty-loving duke 
always looked upon himself as a kind of international superintendent of 
detective police. It was his duty to hunt down the great criminal 
against the tranquillity of Europe. The criminal led him a pretty 
dance, and gave him an infinity of trouble ; but he caught him at last, 
and, after a terrible tussle, succeeded in throwing and handcuffing him. 
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After that, what became of the criminal was no concern of the superin- 
tendent. He left him to justice and the international Old Bailey. 

Napoleon hated much and bitterly. He hated Pichegru, he hated 
Moreau, he hated Toussaint l’Ouverture—the poor brave black man— 
he hated his brother Louis, he hated Madame de Staél, he hated Pitt, 
he hated the Queen of Prussia, he hated Sir George Cockburn, he hated 
Lord Bathurst, and he hated Sir Hudson Lowe—not a very lovable 
man under any circumstances, it may be admitted; but still it was a 
little too bad of Napoleon to loathe the unhappy governor as he did 
so soon as he set eyes upon him, and, after his first interview with him, 
to send away untasted a cup of coffee, declaring that the governor’s 
very look had poisoned it. But I have no wish to re-open that old 
St. Helena sore. Let bygones be bygones. The camp-bed at Long- 
wood was not precisely a bed of roses; and at fifty-one, ruined, 
banished, in gaol, separated from your wife and child, blistering on a 
rock or shivering in a leaky bungalow, with your coat out at elbows, 
mutton at two-and-elevenpence a pound, and no salad-oil obtainable— 
with the knowledge of having slaughtered a good many innocent men, 
and left many thousands of widows and orphans—with all this, and an 
ulcer eating away your stomach, it is rather hard not to be allowed to 
hate your neighbours with feverish fierceness. But the earlier hatreds 
of Napoleon were far less excusable, and they were the worst of all 
hatreds—the little ones. He was pettily jealous of Moreau and Berna- 
dotte. He was afraid of the shrewdness and envious of the wit of 
Madame de Staél, and hated her accordingly. His dislike of the patriot 
of St. Domingo was as ludicrous as it was wicked; and, with infernal 
ingenuity, he caused the hot-blooded negro, accustomed to swelter in 
the tropical sun, to be cooped up in a cold damp casemate, there to have 
chills and rheumatism till he died. He hated his brother Louis pettily, 
miserably, because Louis was quiet and unambitious and conscientious, 
and, caring nothing for his crown, was still determined to do his duty 
to his subjects after he had been thrust on toa throne. He hated Sir 
Sidney Smith, too, with a mean personal hatred, because he drove him 
from before St. Jean d’Acre. He hated Ducis because he would not 
pen fawning lines in his praise; and Admiral Brueys—whom he would 
have struck with a horsewhip at Boulogne had not the admiral laid his 
hand on his sword—because Brueys as a sailor knew his duty better 
than the emperor. I suppose there is not, among Englishmen, a greater 
fanatic in hero-worship, and a more enthusiastic worshipper of Napoleon 
the Great, than Iam. If there can be demigods—if Hercules was one, 
so too was Bonaparte. But I cannot be blind to the fact, that immea- 
surably great as was my hero, he condescended to hate in a very mean 
and paltry manner. But are there not spots on the sun? His hatreds 
were little, but I shrink trom considering him as a Little Hater. 

Ah, it is the Little Hater, after all, who is the meanest of the mean, 
the vilest of the vile, the crawlingest of the crawlers! He is all hor- 
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rible. He is bad from the tip of his nose to the end of his tail. He 
has no good qualities. He cogs, he lies, he bears false witness, he 
wriggles and ramps, he crawls upon his belly in the sand, covering your 
boots with slime, till he is strong enough to raise himself on his hinder 
end, when he shakes his rattle and spits forth his poison. And he hates 
always. His hatred never dies. He will malign your children before 
they are born, and libel you after you are dead. He will whisper that 
you committed larceny when you wére two years old, and that you had 
an ancestor who was hanged for coining base money in the reign of 
Edward IV. He goes on hating until his hair is white and his limbs 
are paralysed; and if you are so fortunate as to survive him, you will 
find that he has left you an insult in the preamble to his will. He 
would look out of his hearse and curse you on his way to Kensal Green 
if he could. As it is, you have the consolation of knowing that he is 
hating you down below, in the brimstone, as virulently as ever. 

Little Haters may be divided into twelve principal classes. 1. Peo- 
ple to whom you have lent money, who are too dishonest or too mean 
to pay it, and who hate you for having lent it. 2. People whom you 
have helped, not pecuniarily, but by a timely word or letter, when they 
were obscure and poverty-stricken, and who hate you when they have 
become prosperous because you knew them when they were in the mud. 
3. People who imagine that the women they know like you better than 
they like them. 4. People who have written little poems, and whose 
poems you have refused to purchase, to read, or to criticise. These are 
among the most implacable of all little haters. 5. People whom you 
have detected and exposed as arrant humbugs. 6. People who are 
uneasily aware that your wife doesn’t like them. 7. People abcut 
whom you have hazarded the unlucky verbal blunder known as “ good 
things.” The little hater never forgives a joke at his expense. 8. Peo- 
ple with whom you have refused to dine, knowing as you do that 
their wine is bad, their melted butter execrable, and that their guests 
are bores. 9. People who have failed in some very little enterprise, 
while you have succeeded in some large undertaking of an analogous 
nature. 10. People on whose toes you have accidentally trodden, or 
the “gathers” of whose skirts (these are lady haters) you have acci- 
dentally torn. 11. People who are aware that their children are ugly 


or abominable little nuisances, and know well that you don’t like them, - 


and so hate you. 12. People about whom you know too much. Stay, 
there shall be a baker’s dozen. In the thirteenth and most malignant 
category J class the people who don’t know you at all. They hate with 
a vengeance. 
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Picnics! What opposite associations, how various a train of memories, 
does the very name of those open-air entertainments awaken in different 
minds! Cross old uncle Batchelor, who likes to take his dinner, as he 
says, “comfortably,” and who has always traced his rheumatic afflictions 
to that showery June day of the Richmond /é/e, growls out an indignant 
protest at the hateful sound. Pretty Miss Julia, his niece, to whom the 
day was as a fairy festival, and the boating a delicious amusement, and 
the willow-shaded Thames-island a bower of bliss, and even the frequent 
downpours of rain (when somebody held an umbrella over her, and took 
immense care that her little feet should be kept from the wet grass by 
help of uncle B.’s purloined macintosh) not disagreeable,—pretty Julia 
will evidently regard a picnic from quite another point of view. 

The picnic—the etymology of the very name of which has given rise 
to a fierce though drawn battle between rival philologers—is unques- 
tionably Great British in its origin. It is a hardy national institution, 
and no puny derivative from the French féte champétre, as some Gallo- 
maniacs have affected to believe. 'To the French is due, no doubt, that 
sickly piece of practical sentimentality known to our grandmothers as a 
syllabub, a ceremony now as extinct as the dodo. How wearisome it 
must have been, that parody of Arcadia enacted on the lawn of an 
English country house, where London fine ladies, turned into Phyllis 
and Chloe for the nonce, exhibited their be-ribboned crooks for the 
admiration of Bond-street Corydons; where sham dairymaids, dressed 
by a court milliner, played the pretty rustic with a mock simplicity, 
and where the only touch of nature was shown by the flower-decked 
cow—poor thing!—when she avenged her gilt horns and garlanded 
neck by kicking over the milkpail and by charging the musicians ! 

There are picnics and picnics, almost infinite in their diversity of 
style, design, and execution; but they may be grouped with tolerable 
accuracy into four classes. The first and humblest of these is the family 
picnic. Family picnics, it is obvious, may be luxurious or thrifty, 
according to the means and inclinations of the founder of the feast. 
They are as much within reach of the artisan, who, with his wife and 
the little ones, bivouacs under an umbrella in Bushey Park, shrimps, 
strawberries, and a flat stoneware bottle of lukewarm beer composing 
the repast, as of my lord duke among his deer-haunted solitudes in the 
Highlands. The essential feature of the family picnic is that the convives 
should be members of one household. A stray guest or so, an intimate 
friend, may be present, but the majority must be of the same kith and 
kin. Such a picnic as this is merely home out of doors, a transferring 
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of the Lares and Penates to the open air, and it lacks most of the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the picnic proper. 

The picnic proper is a joint-stock affair. Its very name, in sound 
and in sense, appears to embody the idea that is its mainspring. Several 
families club their resources social and material, and fix upon some 
charming spot in which to dine and enjoy themselves. The choice of a 
trysting-place will naturally vary according to the weather and the dis- 
trict. There are picnickers who care for no roof meaner than the sky, 
and who insist that the al fresco meal should really be taken in a 
meadow, on a mountain-top, or at any rate beneath the boughs of the 
greenwood. Others consider that the pigeon-pie is never so toothsome, 
the salad so crisp, or the popping of the champagne-corks so lively, as 
when the table-cloth is spread in the midst of a ruined abbey, where 
the delicate tracery of the great oriel window stands out, like petrified 
lace-work, against the blue summer sky, or among the crumbling towers 
of an ivy-grown Norman castle. Some prefer, like Falstaff, to take 
their ease in an inn—any isolated hostel where a sanded parlour is at 
the disposal of the invaders; or to take refuge in a lonely farmhouse, 
where the dairy and the henroost can be laid under contribution for 
cream and eggs. A lighthouse, a miner’s hut, and even (in Ireland) a 
police-barrack, have each and all done good service to pleasure-parties 
surprised by sudden thunder-storms ; and perhaps one of the oddest and 
most favourite of resorts was the “Tomb of the Ancient Britons” in 
Wynnstay Park, which has witnessed many a merry meeting within its 
darkling crypt. 

Whatever may be the banqueting-place, the leading feature of the 
true picnic never changes. It is the voluntary system applied to 
gastronomy, everyone’s cellar and larder yielding a spontaneous tribute 
to the general stock. Of course in this friendly communism there are 
some who do more, and some less, than might fairly be expected of 
them. There are prudent matrons who are thought to abuse the prin- 
ciple of limited liability by bringing indifferent viands and the worst 
possible wines, with some vague notion that at a picnic, as at a fancy 
fair, any trash will go down. There is generally some smothered mirth 
among the younger members of the company, for instance, when that 
notorious old Mrs. Skinner’s hamper is unpacked. Knives and forks 
are in plenty, for cutlery is of an enduring sort ; but of things eatable 
by any creature of less vigorous digestion than an ostrich, mercy on us, 
what a scanty store! Had no one laid in a more liberal supply of what 
Major Dalgetty called “provant” than Mrs. Skinner has done, this 
would be a feast for the Barmecides only, and those bright clean knives 
might most of them go back unused. More knives, I declare! and 
wine-glasses, tumblers, plates, and dishes, but marvellously little to fill 
them. Be sure those bottles contain home-made wines—the sparkling 
gooseberry, the tart currant, the acid damson—dreadful beverages, that 
no man could ever be beguiled into tasting for the second time. And 
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yet how imposing the big hamper looked, conspicuously displayed on 
the foot-board of Mrs. Skinner’s large carriage! and with what an air 
her coachman and footman (on board wages, and in liveries of shabby 
splendour) are proceeding to empty it of its contents ! 

Never mind Mrs. Skinner and her shortcomings. Only see what 
a profusion of good things, edible and potable, are in process of ex- 
trication from the straw of yonder huge baskets. Here are no shams, 
no braggart impostors, like that monstrous package filled with hard- 
ware and crockery which we so lately inspected. These are honest 
hampers, almost bursting with the good cheer that crams them to the 
brim ; and there is small fear of starvation when once this wickerwork 
cornucopia of dainties has begun to yield up its abundance. It—the 
cornucopia—belongs to dear old Mrs. Allworthy, or perhaps to the hos- 
pitable Heavisides. Yes, that wine with the green seal, in dusty bottles 
that have not seen daylight for years and years, must be from the 
Heaviside bins. Sir John is famous for his cellar, and is one of the 
last surviving possessors of a hoard of old Madeira—precious liquor— 
rivalling Captain Cook himself in the matter of sea-voyages. It is but 
just to own that a plethora of creature comforts is much more fre- 
quent at picnic parties than any approach to scarcity. 

How picnics vary, though, from one another, even under the most 
favourable circumstances of weather and the choice of a dining-place! 
There are sure to be some master spirits present; some strong-willed 
persons, who play the part of bellwethers to the rest. There is the 
lively young widow, said by envious chaperones to be on her promotion, 
and who insists that no servants shall be brought out. It will be so 
delightful, she says, to do everything for one’s self, and to feel de- 
pendent on one’s own exertions. Presently it appears that Mrs. Skit- 
tington’s notions of self-dependence entail a fearful amount of toil for 
the members of the inferior or male sex, distributed too with a scanda- 
lous partiality. Thus, while striplings and confirmed old bachelors are 
kept to hard labour at carrying heavy hampers, fetching water, and 
the like, the more eligible of the unmarried are employed in the lighter 
duties of cork-drawing and cloth-laying, under the fair autocrat’s own 
eye. Look at poor Prattles, a senior Fellow of his college and Regius 
Professor of Icelandic, now under sentence to pick up sticks for the 
fire. He has just come back with a full pail from the brook that runs 
purling through the osiers below. Prattles can’t afford to marry, so 
he is a hewer of wood and a drawer of water for the time being; while 
young Blandish of the Foreign Office, and Chirper of the Life-Guards, 
and jovial Captain Rattlebury, laugh over the salad-mixing. There 
is always, by the way, a funny man to mix the salad on these occasions; 
not a wit perhaps, but at any rate a person of exuberant animal spirits. 
“Thank you, Mr. Prattles; I don’t know what we should do without 
you,” says Mrs. Skittington, as the hot professor comes plodding with 
his load of sticks. That is all the reward the poor man gets. No 
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wonder that“there are persons who hate with an undying hatred a 
picnic without servants. 

No fear of such white slavery as this if old Sir Mango Currie, or 
padded courtly General Felix from the Horse-Guards, or even that 
famous capitalist, Omnium, M.P. for Purseborough, be of the party. 
Sir Mango must have his soup, and his omelette, and his aspic of 
plovers’ eggs, and his queer Indian sauces and condiments; while the 
general would as soon eat with chopsticks as drink uniced champagne, 
or do without his coffee and curacoa. When these notable epicures 
deign to take the field, there is sure to be some of that Persian fuss and 
forethought and preparation, against which Horace railed so tunefully, 
in the arrangements. There is an advanced guard of cooks; and the 
fourgon that carries them and their flat white caps and gleaming kitchen- 
battery carries also the creamiest and freshest of salmon, hot-house 
pine-apples, Wenham ice, and what newspapers love to describe as 
every delicacy of the season. The waiting is sure to be as good as 
the cookery; and Sir Mango’s butler will do his duty with the same 
solemn self-importance as if he were officiating at one of the nabob’s 
heavy dinners in Eaton-square. 

As a general rule, picnics are more popular with young people than 
with old ones; and this is curiously illustrated by the opposite pre- 
dictions as to weather when one of these expeditions is at hand. Pater- 
familias shakes his head as he consults his barometer, that invaluable 
aneroid in which he retains a robust faith, in spite of bygone decep- 
tions. “ Rain!” is the gloomy verdict of the head of the family, as 
he notes the drooping spirits of his dumb familiar. But it is amusing 
to observe how sanguine are the young folks, and how stoutly they 
maintain that the coming day will be the finest of all possible holidays. 
The girls are full of confidence. No amount of well-meant croaking 
over colds to be caught, or even as to spoiled hats and ruined dresses, 
has power to damp their hopes. As for Master Tom from school, he 
casts malignant glances at the aneroid as it hangs in the entrance-hall ; 
and he has need of all his self-denial to refrain from giving a spiteful 
kiek to the French-polished and brass-mounted monster—that “ beast 
of a barometer,” as he artlessly styles it, and which he considers as his 
personal enemy. At last Paterfamilias, coaxed, teased, overpowered, 
gives way, and so, with many misgivings, do the other elders. The 
barometer is voted a lying prophet, and the carriages are ordered, and 
the hampers packed, and forth sally the adventurers to take their 
chance of a wetting. 

Candour must admit that a wet picnic party is a very forlorn, 
dismal, melancholy affair. A light shower, or even a burst, short and 
sharp, of massive thunder-rain, may be endurable in a wooded district, 
nay, may even heighten the enjoyment of the day by superadding to 
it a spice of adventure. ‘There is the alarm of the coming storm, 
the scrambling and hurrying to reach a friendly shelter, beneath the 
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spreading boughs of old oaks it may be, or where the beech-trees 
carpet the ground with fallen mast and withered leaves. There is the 
half-playful terror with which the first blinding flash of real lightning 
is greeted by the fair guests, and the huddling together, and the out- 
cries, and laughter, and excitement, as the thunder rolls and the big 
drops come pattering and plumping, thick as grapeshot, upon the leafy 
boughs above. The sky seems all the bluer, and the sun all the brighter, 
presently, for that brief skirmish of the elements. 

But a regular, steady, soaking downpour of rain, or even a series 
of heavy showers in an unsheltered spot, will spoil the merry meeting 
very completely. Not, very likely, for Master Tom from school. That 
young gentleman is of an age when pleasure can be extracted from 
almost anything except lessons; and he is probably up a tree, laughing 
heartily with two or three fourth-form imps like himself, and pro- 
nouncing the deluge of rain to be “awfully jolly.” Not, possibly, to 
Miss Kate and Miss Julia, Tom’s elder sisters, whom cousin Harry and 
his friend the captain are so careful to screen with cloak and umbrella 
from the swooping raindrifts. But picnic parties do not consist ex- 
clusively of light-hearted schoolboys, engaged young ladies, or young 
ladies on the high road to an engagement, and attentive swains. And 
even the most chivalrous gentleman is useless without an umbrella! 

Besides, it is a lamentable fact that gentlemen are not always chi- 
valrous. They ought to be; but then so many of us ought to be some- 
thing which we are not. A picnic surprised and routed by the rain 
affords as fine examples of human selfishness as any other scene that 
can easily be named. Julia is cared for, Kate is cared for; but how 
about Julia’s plain friends, Miss Sophronia, who has a taste for botany, 
and her sister Elizabeth, who is learned in entomology? How about 
the chaperones, poor souls, the elderly young ladies, the spinster aunts, 
the stately matronage of the party? Lucky those who have husbands 
in duty bound to assist them in that wild scrambling rush towards some 
haven of refuge, for with some it fares ill indeed. Miss Sophronia has 
lost her spectacles; her sister Elizabeth, with her green butterfly net 
and portable tin specimen-box, has floundered into a muddy ditch, and 
in vain shrieks for succour; Mrs. Skinner, her new bonnet changed 
from mauve to maroon colour, climbs a stile unaided ; and Tom’s urchin 
laughter from his tree-top rings in the ears of the disconsolate ones 
like the mocking mirth of some malicious wood-fiend. Drenched, 
draggle-tailed, dripping, with every feather as limp as the plumage of a 
drowned hen, with boots the very seams of which are getting white 
with saturation, and the consistency of which is that of wet blotting- 
paper — on the victims go, only too eager to reach some farmhouse 
kitchen and its blazing fire, an inn, a cottage, anything! The retreat 
from Moscow was not much more miserable; and a chorus of voices 
echoes uncle Batchelor’s oft-repeated vow that no one ever shall “ catch 
him at this sort of thing again.” 
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There.aré other and minor tribulations in the path of incautious 
picnickers. Not to mention mere trifles, against which no prudence can 
guard, such as wasps in one’s sherry and gnats in one’s soup, it is not 
agreeable to be suddenly reminded that a lively colony of the great red 
wood ant has a prior claim to the territory, and means to assert it by 
force of stinging; nor is it pleasant to select as one’s banquet-hall a 
wooded slope where adders are as plentiful as violets, as will sometimes 
occur. It is awkward, too, to have to contest the ground with an angry 
bull, monarch of the meadow, who approaches the out-of-doors dinner- 
party, pawing the turf, and bellowing his sincere disapprobation of the 
proceedings. 

But worse than these, and decidedly more trying to the temper, is 
being received as trespassers, and finding a surly gamekeeper or farm- 
bailiff with strict orders from “ master,” or my lord, or Sir William, 
to exclude all strangers from that Dilkoosha or garden of delight in 
which one proposed to dine. It is a fact that, year by year, the number 
of available spots for picnics becomes more and more contracted, and 
the Dilkooshas more constantly surrounded by inhospitable boards, 
warning intruders to retire. Wild unsophisticated nature has a money 
value in this England of ours, like other things, and is by no means to 
be thrown away upon all comers. No doubt we are freer, and happier 
too, than our ancestors were ; but let who lists deny that there were once 
many things that we might do because nobody cared to prevent it, and 
that the sum-total of these is curtailed almost every day. There used to 
be in all parts of the kingdom, for instance, great tracts of waste land, 
on which nearly everyone had a tacit license to do nearly everything, 
from shooting the wild-fowl of the swamp in winter, to that football 
and hockey-playing in which the English rustic once excelled, and for 
which whole villages turned out, as they do now in Tyrol for target 
practice. In the old days, too, the merits of the picturesque were less 
known, and the practice of picnicking almost confined to the true 
Londoners, the genuine sons and daughters of Cockayne, who poured 
forth joyously from the city, their home, to have what they called a 
“maying,” or, in after years, a “ gipsying” party, in Epping Forest. 

Most likely, however, it is due to monster excursion trains, and pic- 
nics organised by professional caterers for the public recreation, that so 
many pretty places are now so sternly guarded by un-Hesperian-looking 
dragons in leather gaiters, and that so many territorial proprietors choose 
to keep their glens and woods, as they keep their gardens and graperies 
and conservatories, for their own peculiar gratification. It can scarcely 
be pleasant for even the most ardent sympathiser with his species to 
have such queer saturnalia enacted in his park or pleasure-grounds as 
sometimes do take place, and to find that five score sharp pocket-knives 
have been employed in carving the owners’ initials on his pet oaks ; that 
the Grecian temple in the park must be whitewashed to get rid of dog- 
grel verses and endless christian and surnames scrawled in pencil ; and 
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that the swans have been pelted, the shrubs broken, and the dryads 
generally snubbed, scared, and dilapidated. 

This, the third class‘of picnic, is something quite new in comparison 
with the rest. It is a good thing that the toiling masses of the towns 
should get a pleasant day now and again of fresh air and novelty; but 
there must be an immensity of fatigue to counterbalance the enjoyment. 
How tired they look when all is done and the train has come, jarring, 
clanging, groaning, into the terminus—how tired, I say, do they look, 
those weary-eyed women, with two or three drowsy children clinging to 
their skirts, while the husband carries the heavy baby! Those young 
lads who shouted themselves hoarse with unmeaning huzzahs at every 
station of the outward journey, and who were noisy also at the start 
homewards, are quiet enough now as they limp through the empty 
streets. Young and old alike seem jaded and spent, as if it might be 
possible to have a surfeit even of pleasure. 

Sometimes these enormous picnics are got up by some Benefit or 
Friendly Society, sometimes by a local corps of volunteers, as often as 
not by some manager of a railway company, or perhaps by one of those 
extraordinary Corypheei whose singular business in life it is to collect 
caravans of strictly secular pilgrims, and to lead invading hosts to all 
sorts of attractive scenes at home and abroad. In one case, those who 
bivouac in the greenwood or on the slopes of a park are simply Odd 
Fellows, or Druids, or the appropriately-named Foresters, their wives, 
friends, and families; in the other, the only bond of union is probably 
the payment of a certain fixed sum for a ticket. Quite a novel feature 
in British rural life is afforded by the arrival of one of these prodigious 
trains, double-headed comets, that are pushed by one engine and pulled 
by another, and which disgorge a living freight of excursionists on the 
platform of some little-frequented station. The small boys set up a 
cheer of course, for small boys will cheer anything ; but some of the 
adults look on with faces rather expressive of dismay than of delight. 
Farmer Turniptops, driving to market, pulls up to survey the new- 
comers. “I du hope they’ll keep off of my young wheat ‘his time,” growls 
the agriculturist. Meanwhile little Sally, from the squire’s entrance- 
lodge, runs up to tell her grandmother that she must be quick in lock- 
ing the park-gates ; and Turniptops is not the only farmer to grumble 
concerning smashed fences and trampled crops. Very few, excepting 
the small boys aforesaid, and, as a matter of course, the landlord of the 
village inn, seem glad to welcome the travellers. One would think it 
was Sinon’s wooden horse that had just come lumbering in, and that 
the legions issuing from yonder peaceful excursion-train were come to 
sack and burn and slay, so much do they flutter the dovecotes of the 
hamlet. 

Yet they are well-intentioned folks enough that are congregating 
yonder on the gritty parallelogram of gravel in front of the station, and 
if they do cause a famine in the land, they will at least very honestly 
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pay, and at famine-prices too perchance, for what they devour. Such 
a host as this will now and then rush into a populous town, such as 
Brighton, Gravesend, or Southampton, with the unsparing hunger of 
an army of locusts, eating up not only every green thing, but all the 
shrimps, oysters, pastry, meat, bread, and miscellaneous provisions of 
the citizens, bringing about a sudden dearth that sends many an econo- 
mist, firm in his belief that supply must meet demand, supperless to bed. 

These are the Druids, people say. We had the Foresters last month, 
the Troubadours the week before last. No doubt that is the Arch- 
Druid himself, so conspicuous on the platform, splendid in scarf and 
apron and mystic official jewelry, giving orders to yonder knot of 
acolytes, aproned too, and scarf-wearing, and badged with insignia of 
their most ancient order. O, it is the Mill-lane Lodge, is it? And 
the Glasshouse-hill Lodge as well? Thank you. That gentleman in 
the variegated apron is a Provincial Grand Master, I understand you 
to say; and the other in the broad orange-and-purple sash, he who is 
bidding the band to strike up, is a Noble Grand. I am very much 
obliged for the information. The band, the Druids’ band, has struck 
up, and plays a triumphal march; and to its brazen clangour, with a 
thundering accompaniment of the big drum, and with the Druids’ ban- 
ner floating in the breeze, off they go in long array—the Druids, and 
Druidesses, and little Druids not yet initiated into the hierophantic 
mysteries,—the whole Druidical picnic party, to dine, drink healths, 
and enjoy themselves. Good luck go with them! 

After all, our sources of pleasure are none too numerous. We can- 
not afford to fill up a well, or to divert a fountain, because we may our- 
selves have no relish for its waters. It must be very nice to be a Noble 
Grand, and to wear a jewel and an apron, and to be as honestly proud 
of that harmless finery as a Comanche of his war-paint. If anyone 
enjoys a fine day, and a pretty prospect, and a dinner on the grass, any 
the better for sporting a silver-fringed scarf and being called a deputy 
something, why should he not indulge so innocent a passion for smart- 
ness? If Seged, emperor of Ethiopia—our dear old friend Seged, who 
offered rewards to the inventor of a new pleasure, and who having had 
the good or evil fortune to be cited at the head of one of the more 
famous papers in the Spectator, has been a stock example ever since—if 
Seged could have been a provincial grand, or a marshal, or a purple 
grand, perhaps the jaded nerves of that world-wearied monarch would 
have owned a new thrill of ecstasy. There is more in these associations 
than mere gorgeousness of apparel, more than junketing, more than 
the tinsel and the rosettes and the silken flag and braying band. There 
are passwords, countersigns, secrets—cabala that mean nothing, very 
likely, but that sound delightfully portentous and solemn. Good luck, 
once more, to the Druids! 

The fourth genus of picnic is properly no picnic at all, but a party 
that happens to be given out of doors, and at some distance from the 
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entertainer’s home. This spurious scion of the great family of picnics 
is apt to outshine all the rest, so far as consists in the brilliancy of its 
arrangements; but it is sometimes complained of as wanting in that 
hearty abandon and spontaneous spirit of fun that belongs to the picnic 
proper. The picnic by invitation, the picnic with a single Amphi- 
tryon, is the particular variety that has become the most thoroughly 
naturalised abroad. The modern Croesus, the good paymaster of Con- 
tinental watering-places, is almost sure to be Russian or American. 
The old legendary English milor, the rich and generous Englishman, 
with his capricious benevolence, his attacks of spleen, his vehement 
self-will, and his purse bursting with its load of British guineas, has 
waned nowadays to a threadbare tradition. But Muscovite boyards 
and United-States men, Prince Popoff, Count Ruffanoff, and Baron 
Tuffanoff, Mrs. General Wagg of New York, the widowed Princess 
Knoutouski, and Malachi N. Pook, the petroleum millionaire,—are not 
these actually amongst the natives of the German Brunnen to this 
hour, spending their easily-got cash right royally? And Russians and 
Americans prefer, for the most part, to take the whole cost of a picnic 
upon their own shoulders. It is to them a simple calculation of so 
many roubles or dollars as balanced against time. But then they have 
come to the civilised parts of Europe to stay dollars or roubles—not 
weeks and months. Their sojourn is meted out by the lightening of 
the gold in their cash-box, and by the waning of the deposit at their 
banker’s. When the last circular note shall- have been changed, the 
last letter of credit discounted, then it will be high time to go back to 
Russia, or to Petrolia, or to Wall-street, and procure a fresh supply. 
And the band, and the profits of the Parisian restaurateur, who is com- 
missary-general for the day, and the fireworks that sparkle so prettily 
among the wooded hills, black with pines or green with rustling oaks, 
and the torchlight procession of carriages homeward bound along the 
mountain road,—these are as nothing to Mr. Pook. One flowing “ ile 
well” would pay for all. 

“Tt would come heavier, sir, at Saratoga,” ‘ guesses” the old 
capitalist, with a quaint twinkle in his knowing eye. 

Cynical old uncle Batchelor, always prone to take an ill-natured 
view of other ‘people’s actions and motives, declares that picnics are 
mere traps for flirtation. - He chooses to regard them as snares and pit- 
falls in the way of unmarried males less prudent than himself, and will 
tell-off a whole bead-roll of engagements that to his certain knowledge 
date from one of these temporary “outbursts of savage life,” as he 
snarlingly calls them. He is wrong’ though, or at best he has but got 
hold of a half-truth. Quarrels, misunderstandings, jealousies, are as 
common at a picnic party as anything else. It is not only Romeo 
and Juliet who go picnicking, but angry Hermia and tearful Helena ; 
and Lysander and Demetrius may prove fickle and faithless even at a 
picnic. 














THE PARIS EXHIBITION 


A THING of beauty is, as I think we have been told, a joy for ever. 

The great Palace of Art and Industry in the Champ de Mars is, I 
fear, neither. 

A thing of beauty not even its most enthusiastic admirer could call 
it; for it is flat as a pancake and ugly as a warming-pan. A joy for 
ever it can scarcely be; for I am informed the officials mean to pull it 
down as soon as they can turn out their present tenants. Probably in 
ten months the toga will have entirely yielded to arms, and forty or 
fifty thousand soldiers will be listening to the voice of the charmer who 
says “Right shoulders forward !” “ Halt!” “As you were !” instead of 
the pleasant appeal of Messrs. Spiers and Pond, which suggests pale 
ale through the media of some three dozen young ladies with golden 
hair and good looks such as Paris rarely sees. But I fear I am getting 
far below the level of Belgravia. Still I confess that this material 
advantage was the first thing which struck me when I entered this 
much-reviled—much and unfairly reviled—Exhibition. 

Why has the press of London gone raving mad about the’ short- 
comings of the Emperor’s Exhibition ? Who is old enough to remember 
our first ? Nobody, of course. Then let us appeal to their ancestors 
or their executors. Was everything quite perfect? No; everything 
was unfinished. I remember well dining with the Life-Guards on the 
Sunday previous to the opening, and the Duke of Blank saying he had 
just come from Hyde Park, and there was no chance of opening it for a 
month. “ Bet fifty it’s opened on the day,” said Boots of that regi- 
ment. He shot his grace, and landed the fifty. 

The opening here was rather a dull proceeding. You see, if you 
circulate you cannot go straight. So in our iron contrivance nobody 
can see you for above twenty yards. This is, in fact, the great draw- 
back of the building. Ifyou want to be amused, you must go to be 
amused by the Exhibition—not by the people who come to see it. 

I confess I think this is a great drawback as far as the general and 
non-artistic public is concerned. People, after all, will come here to be 
pleased ; and having stared their full at the wonders, will like to be 
treated to the beauties of the Great Exposition. When Mr. King- 
lake, that most bitter and charming of writers, was only Héthen, and 
had not been eastwards to abuse the allies of his country and the once 
friends of his bosom, he told us very nicely how he once “ bathed his 
eyes in green forest” after passing a desert. Is not the metaphor quite 
refreshing—refreshing and charming and true? Some of us must re- 
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member coming back from aridity to vegetation. Now here, I think, 
we have too much desert, too little oasis. 

Still I think that nothing can be much grander or more practical 
than the inner circles of this vast bazaar. You know I never under- 
took to describe it in detail. 

Describe it in detail! Why, it would take one number of Bel- 
gravia to tell its readers my idea of the way to the building, and at 
least two more to say what I thought of its “outward and visible 
sign.” 

How to describe any of it? That is the question. About November 
or December we flatter ourselves we shall be quite aw fait; to be sure 
it will be about to be pulled down. Still, meglio tarde che mai. 

I think, as far as one can judge from a necessarily hasty examina- 
tion of an even yet very unfinished display, that there is a vast mine of 
wealth locked up in the iron embrace of that curious building, the 
ugliness of which exceeds its size, and which seems to me to combine 
the two properties of being colder and wetter, and hotter and dustier 
than any place to which a somewhat erratic life has yet taken me. 
Hot indeed it is ! 


“* We have been there, and still may go ;” 


but I can assure my readers that it is not the least like a “ little 
heaven below ;” indeed, it is quite the reverse. 

How to describe it? That is the question. One Englishman de- 
clares that he has always started with a fixed idea from the grand 
entrance, and found himself, day after day, exhausted and wayworn, 
still in the British Exposure, as our kind other-side-of-Atlantic cousins 
call it. I think I will begin outside. It is very ugly to look at, this 
building, which we cannot call an erection; yet turn ere you enter, 
and look back at the scene behind you—the destroyed Trocadero, the 
heights of Passy, the site of the Marble Palace, which was to haye been 
built for the residence of that poor youth who was born king of Rome 
and died an Austrian officer. The scene is picturesque, very. Up 
a great flight of stone steps crowds of all classes are mounting and de- 
scending the Trocadero, where there is now a staircase surpassing that 
of any giant’s we may have met in our wanderings. Beneath you flashes 
the Seine ; around glows Paris, looking as only Paris can look in early 
summer—dissipation later kills its city as its inhabitants ; and if it 
happens to you, my reader, as it often happens to me, to pass that Pont 
de Jéna towards sunset, you will see a sight unequalled in any exhi- 
bition. The God of Gladness goes to rest in Paris in early summer 
almost with as gorgeous an array as he does when watched from wee 
or the civic magistrate’s quarters at Gib. 

But I wander. As you enter the garden there is on one side a 
photographic establishment, on the other a club. I do not think that 
Brooke’s, White’s, or Boodle’s, or any well-known established club, will 
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suffer from that damp stucco, which will not be dry before an imperial 
decree dissolves this mercantile meeting. A little further on you see 
an imperial pavilion on the left, and a watch-tower on the right. Quite 
like Byron, is it not ? 


‘A palace and a prison on each hand.” 


The outworks of this great fortress of art and industry are carried, 
strangely enough, by the commissariat—(we who served in the Penin- 
sula never saw anything like that, did we, Sir Joshua Standstill, K.C.B., 
with the cross of the Order of St. Somewhere in Spain ?)—but it is true. 
Art, science, skill, music, mechanism are involved in what I would not 
willingly call a vicious circle of sandwiches and pale ale, of ices and 
sorbets, of sweet cakes and lemonade (may cholera be lenient to them !). 
Nor is this unnecessary; for four hours of exhibition would kill a 
gladiator, and refreshment is as necessary as air. But to begin to see 
the Exhibition. 

Eh bien! Shall we go up to the top of that watch-tower—it might 
be a clock-tower, it is so high? No? Well, perhaps you are right. 
We will wait till all is finished, and then we will not go up. Regard 
that Mosque, and put that down on the reserved list. Shall we enter 
that tomb—(tomb of Tarquinius Superbus, think you)? No; we will 
wait. Shall we enter the Russian stables and coach-houses? Ah, voila 
M. de Thal, that amiable commissioner, and he will show us everything. 
Friend from the shires joins us here, and asks us to dinner first (gives 
us a deuced good English sort of dinner at Entresol’s—he was with 
Lord Rapid, you remember, and has got some of his old claret), of 
course. Hospitality of English growth seems to be forced in France ; 
and one resident of my acquaintance declares that if one other old 
friend from England asks him to dinner, he shall really be reluctantly 
obliged to ask him not to receive him in the evening, but to send 
a friend in the morning. Of course, however, we welcome Sir Early 
Crops, and proceed together to see what they call a stable in Russia. 

“‘ T suppose the horses are toys,” says our baronet, “since they keep 
them in such boxes.” ' 

Anything prettier than the wooden stables erected by the Russians, 
at an expense which, not having the actual-figures before me, I hardly 
like to write, it is difficult to conceive. They are built of pine wood, 
nearly perfectly white, being highly decorated as to carving and elabo- 
rate cameo and intaglio work, if you can so write of a poor plain pine. 
The floors of this stable are better than the halls of most family man- 
sions. The ceilings are more lofty, and the bedrooms—I mean the 
boxes, for they are all boxes—more airy than those at the Hétel de 
Tout le Monde (Entresol, ninety-five francs; service, two francs), and 
the whole scene is radiant with equine health, and free from equine 
smell. “And the horses?” naturally exclaims an irritable and elderly 
man at the Travellers’, who is taking a crumpet (very good, but un- 
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wholesome) with his tea. He is right. Now let us write about the 
horses—the horses of the Czar. To an English eye these horses, which 
are evidently a picked lot, are not good-looking; they all look like 
machiners ; their shoulders are heavy, their legs straight, and their 
tails touch the ground ; they have grand action, though, and can trot 
very fast. There are two of the Emperor’s pet chargers, but there is not 
one hack of that class, mounted on one of which in London in June you 
would be safe to catch the heiress of the season. The condition is 
splendid, and several of the horses are valued at 350/., 400/., and 5007. 
The stable consists entirely of loose boxes, is exquisitely clean and tidy ; 
and as the stablemen are got up in black and red velvet, I believe the 
Russian stable will be one of the most popular booths in this Vanity 
Fair. 

The visitor to the Exhibition goes, as a rule, I find, direct to his 
own country. We will certainly do it, if only to watch the French 
watching us. The picture-gallery is a great tournament-ground for the 
twonations. I confess that as to oil paintings I am rather disappointed 
in the show of English artists which you have sent us. True, I see 
Mr. Eaton has sent over his Landseer—“'Taming the Shrew,” a host in 
itself; but the majority did not strike me. The water-colours, how- 
ever, are simply splendid, and take away the breath of the French 
beholder. 

Writing of pictures reminds me of a criticism uttered a few days 
ago in the French court. The picture has “all that there is of most 
French”—a very nightmare of colour. A murdered brother weltering 
in his blood, the affianced bride kneeling by him, and M. Cain laughing 
in his sleeve. Awful! “Ah,” remarks my critic, “here is one which 
is wanting in gaicty!” I also in the English section heard a French 
gentlemen pointing out the bust of our dear friend Speke as “ that 
mister who found the Nile!” In the elegant and useful you should 
see how well England holds its own. The china is exquisite, and 
even Sevres has to do all it can to beat Minton, Copeland, &. The 
glass, too, is splendid, and here the French rather fail: they fail in 
size, and that, you know, is a fault—don’t you dislike a little wine in a 
little glass? If it is good wine, it is not so good; and if it is bad wine, 
it is worse. No, a magnum bottle and a maximum glass. Well, here 
the French fail. They also fail, I think, in shape, preferring height and 
narrowness to width, and tables are never so prettily decorated in Paris 
as in London. While on this festive subject I will record a remark 
made to me last week. “Do you know that C——-y is over here as a 
commissioner and juror to report on cheap food for the poor?” said my 
friend: “I give you my word the cheapest thing he ever eat was a truffle.” 

The English display of jewels, too, is very fine; Harry Emmanuel, 
Hancock, Hunt and Roskell having the most dazzling exhibitions. To 
be sure Lady Dudley has contributed to this part of the entertainment, 
and that is enough, almost enough, to turn the exhibition scale in 
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favour of England. They should have got Madame Rimsky Korsakow 
to have dressed all in her best, and then walked abroad into the Exhi- 
bition—her jewels are really wonderful. 

Mr. Harry Emmanuel’s “Swan,” which I suppose everybody in Lon- 
don knows, is a great attraction here. 


** The cygnet proudly walks the waters,” 


and admiring crowds watch it swallowing a fish. Zens que c'est grand! 
says elderly provincial party. But talking of provincial remarks, I have 
heard of nothing yet to come up to that of an English visitor, who 
looking into a restaurant, saw a person eating brown bread. “Ah !” 
cried she (as they used to say in old books); “the bread of the country! 
How interesting !” 

The Italian sculpture is one of the most attractive sections of this 
great display. There may be perhaps many specimens which are not 
art—that is, are rather pretty than grand; but then they are charming, 
and after all, for the exoteric world, that is better. 

Vela’s statue of the last days of the First Napoleon is splendid. 
When the Emperor first saw it he was greatly impressed, and I see has 
now bought it. Le petit Caporal, wrapped up in a dressing-gown, is re- 
clining in an arm-chair; and it seems to me that you can read on that 
marble face the records of regret for great errors—for badly conceived 
designs—for excessive ambition—in a word, a desire to live his life 

in. I have never been so struck by a modern statue. But I hardly 
think I must lecture on art; for as all your readers are sure to come to 
Paris and see the objects exposed, forming their own opinion of them— 
and mind, your own opinion, like other things, is generally all the better 
for being your own—I shall destroy their delight. “ Cut off Charles the 
First’s head, did they ?” asked the elderly student of the history of Eng- 
land. “I amvery sorry you told me, for you have spoiled all the in- 
terest in the book.” Now I do not wish to decapitate Charles the First, 
or spoil anybody’s interest in anything. 

Next month I hope to give you not my opinion, but the opinion 
of that great critic, the British Tourist, on the exposures of the Exhi- 
bition. By that time MM. Tom, Dick, and Harry will have arrived, 
and I have a great respect for Messrs. T., D., and H. They represent 
public opinion :—public opinion is often wrong—so, for that matter, is 
private opinion, but still it affords an amusing study. I remember at 
the first and only English Exhibition at which I ever “assisted,” I heard 
a lady, evidently a cook, say to another lady, evidently a housekeeper, 
“Can’t be, I’m sure; she’d never do it!” They had lost their way in 
the catalogue, and gazing at the nude beauty of Hiram Powers’s Greek 
Slave, were looking at a number which indicated Queen Victoria! 




















ZOOLOGICAL MEMORIES 


Au, sweet Annie Pearlyton, have you forgotten 
That sunshiny Sunday so early in June ? 
When you slyly escaped from your aunt Mrs. Hotten, 
And saucily said you’d come back again soon, 
But must see the seal and the spotted hyena, 
And doted on zoéphytes scarlet and blue— 
Poor Aunt left at three, and at six we’d not seen her, 


That bright summer Sunday we spent at the Zoo. 


I remember you wearing the nicest of dresses, 
So simple and bright, though it would not compare 
With Miss Buhl’s splendid train ; nor could your sunny tresses 
Attempt to out-rival her mass of false hair : 
She’d a chaine Benoiton, which hung from her bonnet— 
*T was gorgeous and costly, so heavy and new; 
Whilst yours was of lace, with blush roses upon it, 
That gay summer Sunday we spent at the Zoo. 


You recollect loitering down by the water— 
I mean by the pond where the pelicans dwell— 
A small glove was pressed, it was six and a quarter, 
A hand rather smaller was perhaps pressed as well; 
You said it was nonsense, and would not believe me— 
I vowed, on my honour, ’twas perfectly true— 
Those lashes down-drooping could never deceive me, 
That sweet summer Sunday we spent at the Zoo. 


VOL. II. 
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Whilst stfolling around that green pond edged with rushes— 
I wished we could wander for miles and for miles— 

Your eyes brightly shone, whilst the loveliest blushes 
Flushed cheeks dimpled o'er by the sweetest of smiles. 

Then archly you said, “‘ How about Lizzie Frampton?” 
And “Who was it flirted with Alice Carew? 

Who ought to be down with his ‘ people’ at Hampton, 
Instead of beguiling poor girls at the Zoo?” 


How swift flew the hours as we roamed there together, 
Forgetful of Aunt as she sat in the shade! 

*Twas really too bad in that broiling hot weather; 
And when we returned what excuses you made ! 

“Past six, Aunt? It can’t be! You surely are joking— 

We’ve not seen the zebra nor red kangaroo ;” 

Then prettily pouting, you looked so provoking, 
That fine summer Sunday we spent at the Zoo. 





Whilst the white chestnut blossoms like snowflakes are falling, 
And already the bloom of the springtime hath flown ; 


That sunshiny Sunday I can’t help recalling, 
As I sit in dull chambers and ponder alone. 
And now you are down at “The Larches,” my treasure, 
To find bright days long, for there’s nothing to do, 
_ Does ever come o’er you with exquisite pleasure 
The thought of that Sunday we spent at the Zoo? 


J. ASHBY STERRY. 








AN AWKWARD MISTAKE 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY FLAVIA” 


“Goop-BYE, Green! I envy you your trip, old boy, or rather, I wish 
you joy of it and of your promotion with all my heart, I’m sure”—had 
been Stodgemore’s last words as I crossed the college quadrangle; and 
Stodgemore, senior tutor of St. Crosier’s, was a thoroughly good fellow 
and meant what he said. As for myself, I got into my fly with a light 
heart, and took my railway-ticket with much buoyancy of spirits and 
the brightest anticipations for the future. The fact was that the last 
few weeks had been singularly eventful ones to me, and that my sombre 
professional prospects had been suddenly irradiated by the gay iris of 
hope.. Hitherto the career of the Reverend Plantagenet Green, M.A., 
had been dull enough. The eight or nine years since I had taken 
orders had been spent in hard work, poorly paid, and leading to no 
visible result. That curacy at Sokenham-in-the-Fen was but a shade 
better than the awful post of bear-leader to young Swagmore, the con- 
ceited son of a purse-proud old sugar-refiner, who knew of no refinement 
save that of sugar. I had borne much in both capacities, and had been 
very glad to undertake the duty of junior tutor at our little college of 
St. Crosier’s, Oxford, with the hypothetical chance of a living not worth 
the acceptance of Stodgemore, Dewsbury, Poundworth, and the rest of 
the seniors of our common room. 

I had elderly female relatives who, good souls, had all my life long 
been confident in their predictions that, “one of these days,” Lord 
Kilmallock would be certain to do something for me. This Irish peer 
was my godfather, and he had, I believe, been munificent in promises 
whilst I was still of tender years. But, alas, as I grew older, my hopes 
of advancement by help of the Kilmallock interest faded and grew dim. 
His lordship was good enough now and then to write oracular assur- 
ances that when “we” came into power, Plantagenet should not be 
forgotten; but while the grass grew the steed starved, and I had almost 
outgrown my childish reliance on my titled sponsor, when, on a sudden, 
“we” did come into power. There was a change of ministry, and Lord 
Kilmallock’s recommendation, for the first time for years, carried weight 
with it. 

My patron was as good as his word. There was a vacant canonry 
at Slochester, the filling up which of course belonged to the new Prime 
Minister—a nice little titbit of preferment, only five hundred a year, to 
be sure, but with a capital house and a walled garden famous for its 
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peaches; and Lord Kilmallock had obtained some promise or half- 
promise that this snug ecclesiastical shelf should be placed at my dis- 
posal. He wrote to me from Ireland, telling me that if I would call 
on him in Park-lane on a certain day in January, he would introduce 
me to the Premier, and I might then consider the business as settled. 
At the same time he cautioned me that, should I fail to keep my appoint- 
ment in Downing-street, Lord Epsom would no doubt feel himself at 
liberty to oblige some other supporter of government. Of such un- 
punctuality, however, I had no apprehension. What, short of a cata- 
clysm or a Red Revolution, could prevent my accompanying my distin- 
guished friend to Downing-street on the day indicated ? 

In the mean time I had the fairest chance of a pleasant holiday trip 
that had ever presented itself to me. It was the Long Vacation. Ox- 
ford was deserted ; and except Stodgemore (who could not tear himself 
away from his comfortable rooms and the vicinity of our college kitchen, 
the presiding culinary officer of which knew his constitution to a nicety, 
as the senior tutor often solemnly informed me), there was no one in 
residence at St. Crosier’s. It so happened that I had no private pupils 
to read with; and there was not the slightest reason for my remaining 
on the neglected banks of the Isis and Cherwell, while my late com- 
panions of the common room were hooking salmon in nameless rivers, 
far among the fjelds of Norway, or were getting sunburnt faces and 
blistered hands among the glaciers of Switzerland. 

Now was the time to realise a day-dream of my own, a cherished 
hope that I had often and often been compelled to renounce or adjourn. 
I was always, from boyhood, somewhat of a classical enthusiast, and 
had longed for years to tread the ground and breathe the air of old 
Hellas, to see with my own eyes the actual plains and streams where 
Miltiades routed the Persians, the shattered temples, the groves where 
Socrates taught, and the Agora where Paul preached. I have often felt 
as if it would have been worth a year of common life to have had one 
glimpse of Troy—of that bare scorched waste, dotted with a few stunted 
olives, through which the Scamander flows rippling over a pebbly bed, 
and to people the desolate landscape with, on one hand, the camp of the 
Greeks, gay with white tents and glittering arms, and on the other, 
with a swarm of mailed Trojan warriors, sallying forth from the ram- 
parts of the beleaguered city. In a word, Eastern travel—a tour 
among the ruined glories of the ancient world—had been a pleasure 
for which I had hitherto sighed in vain. 

The canon-expectant of Slochester, however, was able to permit 
himself a pleasure for which the junior tutor of St. Crosier’s had long 
sighed in vain. Accordingly I set off for the Levant, taking leave 
of Stodgemore in the manner already recounted, and made the best 
of my way, vi@ Marseilles, to Athens, which I meant to make the first 
stage of my journey. My plan was, after exploring such parts of 
Greece as lay within easy reach, to proceed to Asia Minor, and there 
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to have my fill of ruined cities and famous sites before going on to 
Constantinople, whence I purposed to return by the Danube route, and, 
crossing Italy, to have one hasty peep at Rome. My time and money 
—for my purse was slenderly supplied—would, I thought, just hold 
out through this projected scamper. 

I had, to use the slang of the day, “done” Athens very completely, 
and had seen Salamis, and Hymettus with its myriad bees fed on the 
sacred heather, and the old battle-fields, and the broken stones of the 
glorious old shrines, and the shrunken brooks beside which mighty 
poets and sages had mused, and the shallow waters of which had once 
been crimsoned with Medish blood. I began to think of my departure, 
and to this end I took counsel with an intelligent young Greek, one 
of the commissionnaires of the Hétel des Quatre Vents, where I lodged, 
and who knew every maritime city of the East, and every dialect 
spoken from Malta to the Caucasus or the Cataracts. Indeed Demetri 
—that was the name of the young valet de place who had acted as my 
guide and interpreter since my arrival, and who was called a dragoman 
in compliance with traditions of the Turkish rule—was apparently supe- 
rior to most of his colleagues. I had found in him an adroit, patient, 
and most good-humoured cicerone; and although I suspect his scholar- 
ship was not very profound, he evidently knew something about the 
great deeds and great men of the past, and seemed to take a sincere 
interest in conducting me to the most celebrated spots in and near 
Athens. 

I liked Demetri all the better because he possessed a virtue not 
too common anywhere, and especially rare among his grasping country- 
men—he was not greedy for money ; and although, as he said with 
perfect truth, I paid him but sparingly for his trouble, while the 
majority of English and American travellers scattered their dollars 
broadcast, he served me with much willingness and respect, and ap- 
peared always grateful for a kind word. He was, for a Greek, well 
educated, and had a Greek’s aptitude for making the most of his ac- 
quirements. He was no Athenian by birth, but a Fanariote; one of 
those descendants of ancient Byzantine families who are reared in the 
gloomy Fanar of Constantinople, whence the sultans were once ac- 
customed to select the vassal princes of Moldavia and Wallachia. Many 
of these races have, as I have heard, considerable pretensions in a gene- 
alogical point of view; and Demetri once told me, laughingly, that 
his nurse used to assure him that he had the blood of Comneni and 
Paleologi in his veins, but that no one cared for such sayings now. 
He was a dark, smooth young fellow, of good address, and, so far as 
looks went, did no discredit to his ancestry. 

“Si, signor; it is so. The Messageries Impériales boat — the 
French mail-steamer—is the best for your purpose. She calls at the 
Pireeus on Thursday, and we can take your passage beforehand, if you 
please,” said Demetri. 
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I was going to Smyrna; and as my fidus Achates agreed with me 
in the choice of a packet, there was nothing to be done but to drop 
in at the office, situated in the “Street of the Winds,” and secure a 
berth. I had very nearly exhausted the lions of Athens—of the old 
Athens, that is to say,—and was ready for a start. As for modern 
Athens, dull, dusty, and feverish, I was heartily sick of its lounging, 
greasy population, sham Palikars in dirty-white kilts, red-capped pa- 
triots smoking vile cigars in dingy cafés, ugly women in second-rate 
French finery, mosquitoes, and jingling frowsy flies bowling at rare 
intervals along the wide white streets. I fancied that Demetri, honest 
lad, seemed really sorry that I was going. I had chatted with him 
a good deal, telling him much about England, and hearing in return 
something about the East. But perhaps it was the loss of his occu- 
pation, I bethought me, that threw a shade of melancholy over the 
young Fanariote’s dark face. Business was certainly drooping; for, 
besides myself, there was but one other Englishman, a client of De- 
metri’s, as I was, staying at the hotel. 

This was a young gentleman who had once been a gentleman com- 
moner at St. Crosier’s College, though his velvet cap had long been 
laid aside, and with whom I had therefore some acquaintance. His 
name was Forster, and he was rich. He had just succeeded to the pro- 
perty of his father, a great brewer in the Borough, and he was out in 
Greece with all sorts of romantic projects for helping on the cause of that 
phantom Greek empire which dances like a political will-o’-the-wisp 
before the dazzled eyes of all King George’s subjects. I rather fancy 
that young Mr. Forster was privately of opinion that his services to 
the Greek cause might win for him an English peerage, or a baronetcy 
at any rate. He had heard and read of other Britons who had been 
similarly rewarded for feats performed in pushing on the liberties of 
Spain and Greece; and he was not unnaturally eager to secure the one 
distinction that his money could not purchase for him at home. There 
he was, then, at Athens, ready to back the Greek insurrectionary cause 
with all the weight of his well-filled purse; and, as a violent Phil- 
hellene, he was of course hand-in-glove with some of the most fiery 
spirits of the Grecian capital. 

The acquaintance between Mr. Forster and myself was, as I have 
said, but a slight one, yet the ex-gentleman commoner, who was an 
outspoken sort of person, was communicative enough, in a rough boast- 
ful way, when we did meet. The handsome suite of apartments which 
he occupied on the first floor of the hotel (the Rev. P. Green being 
simply lodged much higher up, in a dormitory at which a stoic philo- 
sopher could scarcely have cavilled on the score of over-luxurious ac- 
commodation) was seldom free from the presence of several dingy 
and garrulous conspirators, whose talk was of Crete and Thessaly, and 
who flattered and toadied the rich English milordo in due proportion 
to the five, or, if need were, the ten thousand pounds that he was ready 
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to lay down for the advancement of their projects. I think that Mr. 
Forster must have been advised by some of his Athenian friends to 
practise the virtue of discretion; for of late his utterances, always 
boastful, had become darkly oracular, and it was in a mysterious 
fashion that he hinted at the great events in which he was shortly to 
bear a part. 

I had often talked with Demetri on the subject of Mr. Forster, his 
wealth, and the vague ambition which was the real source of his ardour 
for the cause of a set of people who, I shrewdly suspected, meant to use 
him as a catspaw for the furtherance of their own ends. My only 
anxiety on behalf of my young countryman was that his sacrifices on 
behalf of Greek independence should turn out to be merely of a pecu- 
niary nature, and that he should not be beguiled into trusting his 
person within reach of the fire of Turkish cannon and the yataghans of 
Turkish irregulars. But Demetri could not be brought to see the 
matter in the same light. He was very patriotic in his quiet, modest 
way, and I have often seen his fine eyes fill with tears as he spoke of 
Ottoman oppression, and of the desperate efforts which his co-religionists 
in Crete were making to break the Mahometan yoke. He was seldom 
in communication with Mr. Forster, who cared nothing for antiquities, 
and who would hardly have turned his head to look at the Parthenon ; 
but he was always an attentive listener to what I had to say regarding 
my former pupil. I had no suspicion then, but I have no doubt now, 
that Demetri was artfully pumping me for information respecting the 
young Englishman and his plans. 

Thursday came round at last, and the hot autumn sun threw a 
lengthening shadow across the dusty square in which, tall, stuccoed, 
and pretentious, stands the Hétel des Quatres Vents. 

“No boat yet, signor; and when she does come into the roads she 
has coal to take in,” said Demetri, entering the salle of the hotel, where 
I sat sipping my white Hymettus wine, after the conclusion of the 
sparely-attended table @héte. “You will do well to drive down to the 
Pirzeus in the cool of the evening, and get on board after dusk. Athens 
will be quieter then too, for there are some of our Greek hotheads 
abroad to-day.” 

And indeed I had noticed that, ever since noon, bands of able- 
bodied young fellows, in the national garb—fustanelle, greaves, gaudy 
jacket, and scarlet skull-cap—had been marching about the city to a 
discordant accompaniment of drum and cowhorn, and heralded by the 
cheers of a noisy rabble. Such demonstrations were, however, only too 
frequent, and I had thought little of the matter; but now I asked my 
cicerone what the huzzas and drumming portended. He shrugged his 
shoulders: “Something about Crete,” he said, and turned away. But 
I quite agreed with him that it would be pleasanter to embark when 
the mob should have shouted themselves hoarse, and the road to the 
Pireeus be clear of quasi-military processions. 
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Presently the short twilight died away, and was succeeded by the 
usual pure dark sky, spangled thick with golden stars, and a fresh 
breeze sprang up to seaward, warning me with its grateful coolness 
that the hour for departure had arrived. My preparations were soon 
made, my bill paid, and my portmanteau packed ; and as I collected my 
guide-books, umbrella, and walking-sticks, Demetri came with a hurried 
step along the passage to my room. 

“Signor, it is time.” 

The voice in which the young Fanariote spoke was strangely husky, 
and his manner was odd and excited, as it seemed to me. 

‘One moment, Demetri,” said I, as I buckled the strap around my 
rugs and greatcoat; “I must wish Mr. Forster good-bye. Do you 
know—” 

“The milordo is not here. The milordo is gone—this very day,” 
said Demetri abruptly. ‘His rooms are empty. Let us not lose time; 
the carriage is at the door.” 

All this was said in a very peculiar manner, bluntly, and almost 
rudely when compared with the bland gentleness of the man’s ordinary 
demeanour. I set this disagreeable alteration down, however, to De- 
metri’s vexation at the unexpected loss of an employer, who, if he 
needed no guidance to ruins and battle-fields, at any rate was liberal in 
remunerating his dragoman for the trouble of fetching him opera- 
tickets, prime cigars, and saddle-horses ; and my only wonder was that 
Mr. Forster should have gone away so suddenly, and without a word of 
adieu to his former tutor. 

The carriage of which Demetri had spoken was in effect at the 
door—an open calessina, lined with cotton velvet of some bright colour, 
and drawn by two raw-boned horses tawdrily decked out with scarlet 
tassels, peacocks’ feathers, and brass ornaments that rattled at every 
movement, while the driver had very much the air of a theatrical 
brigand. This picturesque equipage at any rate possessed the merit of 
speed ; for the lean horses, severely lashed, went at a surprisingly rapid 
pace down the darkling road—bordered here and there by wine-shops, 
whence came the sounds of brawling voices or the twanging music of 
the Greek guitar—that leads to the Pireeus. I found the quay more 
crowded than I had supposed probable at that hour, and in the roads 
lay a steamer, a blue light burning on board of her, from the funnel of 
which gushed a fiery crown of ruddy flame, while the groaning and 
hissing that reached my ears plainly indicated that the packet had got 
up steam and was on the eve of starting. 

“ Yes, that is the French boat; your boat, Mr. Green,” said Demetri, 
in a voice that was strangely harsh and hollow. 

Meanwhile my eye was attracted by the lights burning on board 
another vessel at some distance from the shore. Demetri noticed in 
which direction I was gazing. 

“That is nothing,” he cried, with a petulance for which I could see 
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no reason. “ That is a strange ship, an Austrian corvette. Make haste 
and jump in, or you will be left behind.” 

And he almost dragged me to the landing-place, where a small boat, 
manned by four rowers in the loose, dark Hydriote dress, lay waiting. 
My luggage was already embarked, and I found myself thrust down 
into the stern sheets, while the coxswain cast off the moorings, and, 
scrambling over the thwarts, took his seat and grasped the tiller-ropes. 
All was so rapidly done as to reduce my part in the transaction to a 
passive one. Somebody cried out something which I took to be 
Romaic for “all right,” and instantly the rowers bent to their oars. I 
looked round for Demetri, but he was already lost in the crowd; and 
this odd behaviour of the young dragoman’s seemed to me the more 
remarkable because I still was in his debt a scudo or two, and. he had 
given me no chance of slipping a parting “ gratification” into his hand. 
For such reflections I had not much leisure, for the boat was already 
bounding over the purple waves, and in a very short space of time we 
were alongside the steamer. Scrambling on board as nimbly as I 
could, while my baggage was handed up to the gangway, I was at once 
received by a smiling officer, with a gold band encircling his naval cap, 
and who welcomed me with a lengthy speech in Italian, five-sixths of 
which were lost to me, but which was evidently most politely intended, 
and which ended by an offer to conduct me to my cabin at once. I 
was agreeably surprised to find that the cabin allotted to me was on 
deck, generally the most pleasant part of a Mediterranean steamer, and 
that I was to be its sole occupant, whereas, having taken but a single 
passage, I had of course expected to have a mere berth, and no more, 
for my money. I could not forbear mentioning this to the ship’s officer 
who was my guide; but he merely bowed and smirked. 

“Whoever else may be ill-off for elbow-room,” he said—“ and I 
must admit that we are somewhat scant of space sometimes,—we are 
proud to accommodate you, Signor Inglese!” And with an apology for 
leaving me he returned to his duty. 

What he had said was very flattering, if not quite intelligible; and 
at any rate, if the Rev. Plantagenet Green was highly appreciated as an 
English traveller on board the French mail-packet, it was not for that 
individual to find fault with what, after all, was perhaps a graeeful 
compliment to my cloth. 

I must confess myself, like most men who have led a studious and 
stay-at-home life, a wretched sailor, and a sea-voyage has always been 
to me a period of unmitigated suffering and helplessness. There was a 
brisk breeze blowing, and the sea, if not rough, was sufficiently dis- 
turbed for the motion of the vessel to suggest to me that a recumbent 
attitude would be preferable to any other, and that antil I acquired my 
“ sea-legs” by familiarity with the normal rolling and pitching of my 
temporary home, I had better keep strictly to my cabin. I lay down 
accordingly on my little bed, and listened to the trampling on deck, the 
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. hoarse word of command, and the roar and splash of the paddle-wheels 
as they went round, while the engines worked vigorously, making 
every plank in the ship vibrate to their quick stroke. We were fairly 
under way, and on our eastward voyage. © 

The next eight-and-forty hours were spent in such black, blank, 
hopeless misery as none but the sea-sick can endure or appreciate. The 
wind Euroclydon, which from my classical recollections I knew to have 
always been potent in those waters, was loosed from the halls of dolus 
and as mischievous as of old. The breeze had freshened to a gale; and 
the once-smiling Mediterranean, rough and furious, tossed our vessel 
about like a cork or a feather, and the timbers creaked and groaned, 
and the engine laboured, as we fought our way through the surges. I 
was very ill, wretched, and weak; and I believe I should have been 
rather gratified than otherwise if it had been suddenly announced to 
me that the ship was sinking; when, in the course of the third night, 
the wind lulled, and the waves abated their anger with that quick- 
ness of transition from rage to calm, or again from gentleness to 
wild wrath, that characterises the wayward moods of that land-locked 
southern sea. The heaving and tossing ceased, and I was able to stand 
and gaze from my cabin-window at the quiet beauty of the unclouded 
night, with all its million golden lamps dotting the violet sky ; while 
shooting-stars, of a brilliancy unknown to us in England, fell flashing 
again and again across the dark horizon. 

“My troubles are over now,” said I to myself, as I lay down con- 
tentedly to rest. “I shall go on deck to-morrow, and shall, for the first 
time, be able to hear Sip talk of breakfast without feeling envious and 
disgusted.” 

This Sip, whose monosyllabic name was a corruption of Scipio, was 
the black under-steward of the steamer, and was the only person on 
board, as he told me with a becoming pride, who spoke English. He 
was an American negro, who had been brought out from Baltimore in 
some merchant clipper trading with the Levant, and had either deserted 
or been sent adrift. He was a good-humoured creature, as these sea- 
going sons of Ham often are, and he had been kind and attentive to 
me while I was helpless in my berth. On the morning succeeding the 
calm he came into my cabin with an air of unusual self-importance. 

“Massa better? Dat right! Gentlemen in chief cabin send him 
compliments, and will pay massa visit directly soon.” 

And before I could conjecture the precise purport of this communi- 
cation, there was a tap at the painted door, and in came two tall men, 
one of whom, to my surprise, was in the blue military uniform of the 
Greek army; while the capote worn by the other falling back showed 
the red flannel shirt of a Garibaldian, braced by a black belt, from 
which protruded something very suspiciously like the brass-mounted 
butt of a revolver. 

* Buon giorno, noble comrade,” said the gentleman in the red shirt, 
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speaking a mixture of bad French and Italian. ‘We should not have 
intruded but that we heard you were suffering no longer, and that, now 
we are almost in sight of land, we had better all consult together. If 
you will join us at breakfast, the council of war can—” 

“The council of war!” exclaimed I, with an expression of amaze- 
ment that I daresay was Indicrous enough, and staring first at one and 
then at the other of my visitors. They stared at me in return. The 
hero of the red shirt was again the spokesman. 

“Signor,” he said, with a ceremonious stiffness very unlike his 
recent hearty frankness of manner, “I crave pardon of your excellency 
for presuming to act as my own introducer. I am Giuseppe Minetti, of 
Brescia, late an officer on General Garibaldi’s personal staff, and once 
brigade-major of the Piccolini, as we called our Sicilian recruits in the 
old anti-Bourbon war. This is Captain Draganopoli, of the Greek 
army, on furlough. We command on board, and the Cretan Com- 
mittee—” 

“Do you wish to drive me mad!” I said distractedly; “ or is this a 
practical joke? What on earth can be the connection between my 
affairs and those of the Cretan Committee ? Some mistake—” 

But here in my turn I was interrupted. 

“Do you mean to tell us, sir,” cried the Greek captain in a voice 
that actually trembled with passion, “do you mean to tell us that you 
have changed your mind, or that your promises were made only to 
mislead us? Have acare, Englishman! This venture is no child’s- 
play. Our lives and honour are at stake ; and as for your paltry gold, 
if you have dared to deceive us, I swear by the Panagia to—” 

“Land, ho!” sang out Scipio in English ; and the cry was taken up, 
in Greek, Italian, and Maltese, by several voices on deck. 

“Land !” said the Garibaldian, smiling ; “ then Signor Forster will, 
I hope, see cause to put an end to this useless mystification, since it is 
Crete that lies before us, and we must conquer or die !” 

Then, with many words and much gesticulation, the whole imbroglio 
was by slow degrees unravelled. To my horror, I discovered that, 
instead of being a passenger in the French mail-steamer of the Imperial 
Messageries, bound for Smyrna, as I had in my innocence believed, I 
was on board the famous blockade-runner, Panhellenion, on her sixth 
trip to Crete with volunteers to aid the insurrectionary forces. But 
this was by no means the whole of the complication. It appeared that 
T had been received on board the steamer in the full belief that I was 
no other than Mr. Forster, and that I was thought to have come pro- 
vided with a very considerable sum in specie, the use of which my 
former pupil had promised to the revolutionary agents at Athens, and 
which was destined to purchase provisions for some three hundred armed 
men, Greeks under Captain Draganopoli, and Italian sympathisers led 
by Giuseppe Minetti, who were on board the vessel, and who were about 
to do battle with the Turks for the liberation of Crete. 
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It must not be supposed that this result was arrived at by dint of 
quiet and patient inquiry. On the contrary, the excitable southern 
natures of the two chiefs of this hare-brained enterprise were all on fire 
with indignation and excitement; and I, the involuntary cause of all 
this fury, had to endure much undeserved reproach, and what I am cer- 
tain were a plentiful store of opprobrious epithets, but which, being 
couched in modern Greek and the Lombard patois, were fortunately 
unintelligible. In vain I protested my own blamelessness in the matter; 
I could get no hearing; and before long the Garibaldian and the Greek 
flung out of the room, and I heard their outlandish oaths and vehement 
adjurations die away in the distance. In about half-an-hour Sip came 
in with a very frightened expression on his black face, and rolling his 
opal eyes fearfully. 

“Gentlemen yonder,” he said, pointing with one dusky finger 
towards the great cabin, the skylight of which was just visible as the 
door of mine stood ajar, “ gentlemen say, shall we shoot Massa Britisher, 
cause he betray us? Some say, toss him overboard ; some tink massa 
not toblame. Dey berry angry. Sip come back soon, tell massa more.” 

And he went, leaving me to reflections and anticipations of anything 
but an agreeable character. 

Luckily, after a stormy debate, the council of war was kind enough 
to take a merciful view of my undesigned traversing of their projects. 
The Italian officer, who was the more civilised of the two leaders, came 
back to assure me that Iran no immediate risk of personal injury, 
although, as a friend, he must advise me to keep out of the way of the 
volunteers, some of whom were hot-headed lads, who might possibly 
be inclined to treat me as a Jonah, since unfavourable reports concern- 
ing my errand were prevalent among the crew and the fighting men. 

‘** My own voice,” said the Italian, as he rolled up and lighted a 
cigarette, “ was decidedly against hanging you.” 

“You are very kind, I am sure,” I answered, with a ghastly effort 
at being light-hearted and jocular. 

The Garibaldian went on: “ And I am happy to say that my argu- 
ments prevailed. I don’t believe, Mr. Green, that you have played any 
part more culpable than that of a dupe. That rascal Demetri, the 
dragoman of the Hétel des Quatre Vents, who was no doubt aware that 
Mr. Forster, with a large sum in gold, was to embark and share our 
expedition, has evidently deceived us all. He has probably caused Mr. 
Forster to go on board the French steamer, while you took possession 
of his cabin here, and our rich English ally and his treasure are thus 
lost to us. It was a bold and crafty stratagem, and—” 

“ But to what end? Why should Demetri, a respectable young man, 
and really a sincere patriot, play so senseless a trick?” interrupted I; 
“it is incomprehensible, and—” 

“He is a Turkish spy!” coolly returned the red-shirted Italian, 
tossing his half-burnt cigarette into the sea. 
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The whole mystery was now made clear to me. 

The committee which, from its head-quarters at Athens, directs and 
assists the efforts of the Porte’s Rayah subjects to overthrow the Maho- 
metan rule had for some weeks past seen cause to entertain suspicions 
that Demetri was playing a double part. The young interpreter, whose 
knowledge of Constantinople and of the Ottoman bureaucracy had en- 
abled him to render occasional services to the Hellenic cause, was 
thought, and not groundlessly, to be in the pay of the Turkish Cabinet. 
This view ofthe Fanariote’s artful and dangerous character was con- 
firmed by the adroit and daring feat which he had at length performed 
in sending Mr. Forster and his gold by the French boat, while he had 
shipped me, an unworthy substitute, in his place. Minetti informed 
me that the steamer, the red lights of which I had observed, was the 
Messageries packet, and that she was to sail at the same hour as the 
Panhellenion. The scheme of the treacherous dragoman was simple in 
its execution as well as wily in design, and doubtless Mr. Forster had 
proved as easy a dupe as myself, and had gone on board the French 
packet without a single misgiving. 

But what was now to be done? We were rapidly nearing the iron- 
bound coast of Crete, and the peaks of the great Sphakiote range of 
mountains, crested by early snow, frowned upon us as we approached 
the precipitous cliffs that seemed to bar all hope of landing. Far at 
sea, too, gleamed certain specks of white that a poet’s fancy might have 
pictured as albatrosses resting on the waves, but which Minetti, who 
like many Garibaldians was half a sailor, and had been mate and super- 
cargo of merchantmen in both hemispheres, gruffly pronounced to be 
“Turkish frigates of the blockading squadron.” Here was a pleasant 
state of things! Not only was I carried out of my way; not only was 
I off the Cretan coast when I ought to have been preparing to go ashore 
at Smyrna,—but there was an imminent risk of being sunk, blown up, 
burned, or otherwise disposed of, since there is no limited liability in 
insurrections, and a Turkish cannon-ball could not be expected to 
respect the neutrality of the junior tutor of St. Crosier’s. We landed, 
however, without accident. I say “we,” for, in spite of my entreaties, 
I was forced to disembark with the rest; and the only indulgence that 
I could obtain was the permission to remain among the Sphakiote vil- 
lagers, at whose hamlet the volunteers halted for their first bivouac, 
instead of following the fortunes of that desperate band through the 
almost incredible hardships and perils of a campaign, among stony 
mountains, where hunger and fatigue did more to thin their ranks than 
was effected by the shot and steel of the enemy. 

As for me, after nearly three miserable months of semi-starvation 
spent among unwashed barbarians, in a village little better than a 
Hottentot kraal, where I had to part with my last dollar for black bread 
and sour wine, vended at prices that would have commanded the 
choicest dainties of a Palais Royal restaurant; after being baited by 
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hungry fleas, to whose palates a succulent Englishman was a novelty; 
and after many alarms from the Turkish Bashi-Bazouks, who were re- 
ported to be massacring man, woman, and child, throughout the dis- 
turbed districts,—I was at last taken off the island by an English man- 
of-war, landed penniless in Athens, and was sent home in the character 
of a “distressed British subject” by her Majesty’s Consul. I was 
hardly surprised to hear that the young scoundrel to whom I owed my 
present position had decamped to Stamboul without beat of drum, not 
caring to trust himself to the tender mercies of the fierce Athenian mob. 
I reached England on the first day of February, and made the best of 
my way to my patron’s town house. He was out; but there was a 
note for me: “ Lord Kilmallock’s compliments to the Rev. Plantagenet 
Green, and regrets that, in consequence of Mr. Green’s failure to keep 
his appointment,” &c. &c. In fact the canonry had been given to 
another applicant; and I am still a poor and struggling man, with my 
way to make in the world, if ever a second chance should present itself 
of repairing the consequences of that awkward mistake. 





CARPENTERS’ SCENES 


EveryBopy knows that “all the world’s a stage;” but we, the mere 
players, must have been some time behind the scenes of life, and become 
quite accustomed to the glare of the “ footlights,” ere we can fuily ap- 
preciate how very closely, in many details, the “Great Drama” is allied 
to its mimic mirror—details, so to speak, of stage arrangement. 

Take, for instance, what are called “ Carpenters’ Scenes;” and, for 
the benefit of those unacquainted with theatrical terms, let me here 
explain, that an actual “ carpenters’ scene” has nothing whatever to do 
with carpenters. It does not represent, as might be imagined, a work- 
shop, where some domestic hero of the plane and chisel goes through 
an important element of a sensation drama—by no means; for, be it 
known, stage carpenters are only what the public designate as “ scene- 
shifters,” and are no further concerned in the progress of the play than 
in arranging or “setting” the painter’s tableaux. Thus, perhaps, is 
an audience never so little dependent for amusement on these work- 
men as when gazing on a scene which, in the language of the profes- 
sion of acting, bears their name. 

The curtain rises, displaying, in these days, always an elaborate 
picture; no matter whether it be one with a cleverly-constructed fore- 
ground of waterfall and rock, stretching away into the distance, by a 
wild defile, through which come tripping the gaily-dressed peasants 
to the melody of a lively chorus, or where the banditti lie in ambush, 
awaiting the carriage which is supposed to be winding round the moun- 
tain road. 

No matter, I say, whether the stage represents this, or the magnifi- 
cent interior of cathedral cloisters, with chanting monks; baronial 
hall, with feasting merrymakers; or a gorgeous staircase and galleries, 
all actually built upon the boards; the process is a very tedious one 
by which these results are reached. Scenes of interiors or exteriors, 
of this description, take a long time to “set,” or to “strike” as the 
technical term goes for their demolition. 

The least experienced of playgoers, after beholding such a picture 
occupying the whole of the stage, has, at the conclusion of some dra- 
matic incident, seen it suddenly shut from his view by the intervention 
of the two halves of a scene, run on from either side of the stage until 
they join in the centre. This is the true “carpenters’ scene,” and is 
termed a “pair of flats.” Worked in the first grooves, or those nearest 
the spectator, the entire space at the back is left free to the workmen’s 
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use for the “striking” of the one just exhibited, and ‘for the “setting” 
of the new scene. Everything is now done to gain time. There is 
frequently a long pause ere any character enters; and on first nights of 
new pieces, in ill-regulated theatres, this is sometimes so protracted as 
to produce signs of disapprobation from the front of the house. Then 
in technical parlance it is said that the “ stage is kept waiting,’ though 
one would rather imagine it to be the audience that is in this predica- 
ment. At last when a move is made, who does not know what happens? 

In pantomime, the harlequin and columbine give a dance; in bur- 
lesque, the prince laments in a song the cruel fate which separates him 
from his love ; in comedy, the young gentleman importunes and bribes 
his rich uncle’s butler, or takes familiar liberties with the pretty cham- 
ber-maid ; in melodrama, the burglars or smugglers meet in the dark- 
ness, and waylay the traveller or otherwise arrange their iniquitous 
plans ; not unfrequently the comic man indulges in a song—for which, 
if there is an encore, of course the carpenters are grateful; in tragedy, 
or indeed whatever the nature of the piece may be, sufficient time must 
be given by these scenes for the re-arrangement and completion of 
what is to be disclosed when “the flats” are again drawn asunder to 
the tune of the prompter’s whistle. 

Noise, confusion, clatter, and clash are going on behind the whole 
while, sometimes to the great detriment of the action in view of the 
audience. Who has not heard those thumps and bumps, mingled with 
angry voices and the sound of stamping feet? And who in life has 
not had the same experience in a thousand different ways upon the stage 
of the world ? 

Shams, makeshifts everywhere ; at every turn “ carpenters’ scenes” 
are thrust before us, whilst eyes reddened by tears are bathed back to 
their natural lustre and brilliancy, or sweet smiles made to smoothe 
out the furrows of anger and ill-temper; while harsh, authoritative 
commands give place to bland, deferential, silver-toned voices, or bruised 
wrists are covered by sparkling bracelets ; whilst the débris of a banquet 
is being cleared away, or a magnificent and awe-inspiring toilette ar- 
ranged for our confusion or subjugation. 

The other day I called with my newly-acquired wife on my old 
friend, that rising artist Bravono Hickson: he married shortly before 
I did; this was our return visit. He lives at ‘‘ Belinda Villa, Regent’s 
Park,”—so his cards say ; but on our discovering his remote abode, we 
certainly thought “ Camden-town,” as a direction, would have more 
clearly indicated the locality of the “ villa.” 

But this card was only a “ carpenters’ scene,” put forward to gain 
time (let us hope), while he is working towards a more fashionable 
district, and to give an air of importance to his address which it would 
otherwise have lacked. 

Upon arriving, in due course, in front of the “ Belinda” establish- 
ment, which was situated at the end of a row of newly-built and un- 
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finished “eligible residences” stretching out upon the Hampstead fields, 
I came to the conclusion that the house itself was certainly but a 
“ carpenters’ scene.” Do we not know—we the “ players” of some years’ 
standing—that that elaborate stone-looking portico and facade is only 
stucco,—or slime, as Mr. Ruskin elegantly termsit,—and that before 
a year has passed, it will be peeling off in green mouldiness, displaying 
the carpenters’ or at least the bricklayers’ work beneath ? 

But does not the stucco gain time?—gain time for the builder, 
while he sells or lets his house on lease to my poor friend Bravono ? 
Inside, I know IJ shall find the same pretences in all the decorations ; 
time-gaining efforts to dazzle and amuse the inexperienced ; time-gain- 
ing that the house may be occupied before its impertinent and vulgar 
subterfuges are discovered. 

We know it all for what it is worth, but dear Bravono is young, 
and has not yet “‘ played many parts,” so that he is innocent of the 
real value at least of his “ carpenters’ scene.” ‘I was prepared, I say, 
for what the interior would disclose ; but even at the very door-step I 
was met by another “ carpenters’ scene.” 

Mary Jane, the maid-of-all-work, kept the “stage waiting,” and me 
and my wife also, for a long time after we had knocked. “ Ah, ah !” 
said I, “this gives a bad tone to the whole establishment; the manage- 
ment is not up to its business ;” for I had opportunity to muse, and 
my mind went straightway back to the Theatre Royal. And there! 
I hear the prompter’s voice! It was Mrs. Hickson’s, while the words, 
“Very unwell; I can’t see anybody this figure,” rose clearly above the 
din and clash of moving trays, rustling dresses, and hurrying footsteps. 
The scene was not “set.” Mary Jane did not know her part, and 
could not fill up the necessary interval with her “song” or “ dance,” 
while things were being put straight. 

The audience expressed its disapprobation by a third and very 
loud knock; so that at length, in sheer despair, this miserable ac- 
tress, this actress-of-all-work, rushed upon the scene by opening the 
door. 

“Ts Mrs. Hickson at home ?” inquired my wife. 

Poor Mary Jane! what could she do but stammer? She had been 
called upon at a moment’s notice, not even to “read” her part, but to 
act it without having rehearsed or even learned it. 

_“ Yes, ma’am—that is—no—at least—she can’t—I think—master 
is—I'll see—” Then, seized with a paroxysm of stage fright, she help- 
lessly ran away. 

Again the stage was kept waiting; but eventually my friend, flus- 
tered but cordial, appeared in the passage, saying, 

“ Ah, old boy, so glad to see you—and brought your wife too—O, 
pray come in—hadn’t a notion it was you.” Why, dear good fellow, 
he had seen me, of course, as I came up to the house; but he was in 
duty bound, as acting manager, to make the best of it, and with this 
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little “‘ carpenters’ scene” endeavour to cover the short-comings of his 
establishment. 

He now, however, set to work earnestly to gain time: he chatted 
on volubly about the weather, the new house, the new piano—on which 
he actually, but very properly, treated us to a short melody, precisely 
as if we had been at the play; thus partially drowning the sound of 
the thumps and bumps of the scene-shifting that was going on over- 
head. He was a little nervous at first, growing courageous as he found 
the good-humour of his guests increased. He spoke of his wife’s indis- 
position as only temporary, interspersing his observations with snatches 
of song. Indeed, he acted very well, and recovered a great deal of lost 
ground with his audience; but then he was a popular favourite, espe- 
cially with my wife, and his apologies for Mrs. Hickson’s non-appear- 
ance were rather hailed as a relief; though we guessed, from what we 
had heard behind the scenes, that her bad headache had only been 
caused by our knock at the door; however, the two ladies had not taken 
very cordially to each other—for one of them was extremely handsome 
—and, on the only occasion of their meeting, had gone through a series 
of amiable performances (“ carpenters’ scenes” again), indicating their 
extreme delight at “making the acquaintance,” &c. &c. But their 
artifices were mutually seen through, neither being very juvenile 
actresses. 

On a sudden, Hickson, concluding, I presume, that he had given 
sufficient time for madam’s change of attire and general preparation, 
declared that he would see if he could not persuade her to come and 
say, “ How do you do?” She would be so sorry to miss us; and if we 
would only excuse her dishabille, &c. 

Dishabille indeed! Why, on entering two minutes afterwards, she 
was arrayed in the most gorgeous fashion ; little sign of her headache 
was left, and the play was played out to the mutual satisfaction of 
everybody. But what would it have been without the carpenters’ scenes, 
and we had entered on their privacy straight from the road? What 
would it have been without Mary Jane, imperfect though she was? 
without Bravono’s by-play? without time being gained for the pre- 
paration of brilliant effects and startling novelties ? Why, a miserable 
failure, with which everybody must have felt disgusted. 

Thus we see in some instances “ carpenters’ scenes” are as desir- 
able, nay as absolutely requisite, on the large theatre as on the small. 

The hitches that arose were only incidental to a new and inefficient 
management; when it has grown richer and more experienced, things 
will go smoothly, the “flats” work quickly in their grooves, and the 
actors will be up in their parts. Then the “carpenters’ scenes” may 
pass off unobserved, except by the extremely knowing; but I would 
maintain again that they exist nevertheless all around us, in every 
household that we enter. In some do they not take the form of pomp 
and state?—with dashing equipages turned out to create literally a 
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blinding dust, that, for a time at least, effectually hides the crumbling 
insolvent edifice beneath ? 

So it is with us all; the doctor even, with his kindly manner, wise 
looks, head-shakings, pulse-feelings, and tongue-examinings, plays but 
his “ carpenters’ scenes,” and gilds the pill (particularly for himself) 
that it is necessary, more or less frequently, for you to swallow. 

The lawyer, as he assures you that action for libel which Jones is 
bringing against you can never succeed, is but pushing forward his 
“pair of flats,” without which those “heavy sets” could never be 
arranged which lead to fortune in his profession. 

The clergyman ? well, yes, I am afraid he is obliged sometimes to 
resort (always for good ends we know) to similar stage arrangements. 

The warrior wins or loses battles, according to the skill he displays 
in contriving feints, ruses, or ambuscades ; these certainly are “car- 
penters’ scenes,” of an importance to the drama which has for its 
dénotiment the destiny of nations. 

There is no one who watches the political arena that can have failed 
to observe how much acting and dumb-show goes on close to the foot- 
lights, whilst the diplomatic carpenters are taking their time over the 
construction of their superb transformation scenes, with brilliant effects 
of red and blue fire. Let us, however, again return to another domestic 
and familiar example, and, as a contrast to Hickson’s household, look 
at Sir Benjamin Bowmantree’s mansion in Mayfair, where duty led 
me, as it has most of us, to leave a card after that sumptuous enter- 
tainment he gave last season. 

The carriage was standing but a few yards from the door, when the 
magnificent butler, responding instantly to my knock, asked me to walk 
in; consummate artist that he was, saying, “I do not know who is at 
home, sir; I will inquire ;’ thus compromising nobody. He was act- 
ing in the same relation as Mary Jane; but mark the certainty of his 
utterance, and the perfect knowledge of his part: yet this was a “ car- 
penters’ scene,” only he was playing it a dozen times a day. On reach- 
ing the drawing-room, we found no one there; taking a seat, I was 
left alone; but the “stage” was not kept waiting this time. No, no, 
this establishment was thoroughly well regulated; and the beauteous 
Julia Bowmantree entered immediately, saying, “ O, I am so sorry 
mamma and the girls have only just gone out; they will be so grieved 
not to see you;” and even as she spoke, I heard the frow-frow of silk 
dresses passing down the stairs, followed by the sound of departing 
wheels in the street below. She was covering their retreat, and pre- 
venting me from looking out of window by her charming acting in 
this, her “ carpenters’ scene.” 

I should have been the most ungrateful of audiences had I not been 
perfectly amused by her pretty syren-like song. What did it signify 
to me how much preparation or arrangement was going on the while 
behind? I was as well entertained by the perfect performance then 
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taking place, in front of the “first grooves,” as if the entire range of 
the stage and whole strength of the company had been open to my gaze. 

This was as it should be, and as it is in every well-regulated theatre. . 
Lest, however, I might be inclined to take up too much of the fair 
Julia’s time, she had appeared in her bonnet; so that when her deli- 
cious prattle ceased for a moment, I was forced in all politeness to say, 
as I rose from my chair, “ But you doo, I see, are going out; pray don’t 
let me detain you.” 

I did not really think she was; still I was bound to act his, my 
little “ carpenters’ scene,” as a graceful means of bringing the farce to 
a conclusion. And why not? I repeat, these are the things that make 
the great drama go smoothly. Take them away; what should we 
behold? Nothing but unseemly sights and actions—ghastly specta- 
cles, framework of incompleted scenery, gaspipes, shirt-sleeved and 
white-capped workmen. 

Those difficulties, domestic, social, or political—that skeleton, large 
or small, which we are told exists in all our cupboards—must be hidden 
by “ carpenters’ scenes” more or less well acted. Music must be added 
if the bones rattle too loudly, and, above all, time gained for the echoes 
to die away. 

The plot of the story perhaps is seldom really much advanced by 
these interludes; but they will be found sometimes necessary no less in 
the “acting edition” of life than in that of the most trivial theatrical 
representations. In continental “salles de spectacle,” however, they 
are seldom or never used, for the “act drop,” or curtain, unceremoni- 
ously does duty for them, no attempt being made to fill up the gap. 
And when we come to think of it, is not this very much in accordance 
with the habits and manner of “ Mossoo,” who, brilliantly fascinating 
and polite up to the end of his grand scene, does not hesitate, when his 
acting is over, instantly to drop the curtain, totally disregarding your 
amusement and comfort, moral or physical ? 

The heart of my friend Bravono Hickson is not shifted from its 
right place, or his regard for me lessened, because his wife wanted time 
to startle mine by the addition of “new scenery, dresses, and decora- 
tions” to her natural beauty; nor shall I be the less ready to accept 
Lady Bowmantree’s next invitation to dinner, because she wished pro- 
bably to keep an appointment, which my untimely visit might have 
interfered with. 


LONDON SQUARES 


BY WALTER THORNBURY 


II, RUSSELL-SQUARE, LEICESTER-SQUARE, AND GROSVENOR-SQUARE 


RUSSELL-SQUARE was built about 1804, and derives its name from 
the great Whig family that, much to Theodore Hook’s disgust, do- 
minated in this convenient and central neighbourhood. Westmacott’s 
statue of Francis Duke of Bedford might be mistaken by a clever blun- 
derer like our old friend Hajji Baba for the deity worshipped by the 
district ; and a zealous Whig might almost be pardoned for burning 
joss-sticks at the base of the pedestal. 

The houses at the south corner of Guildford-street, bracketed as it 
were for the observer by the long slate roof of the same elevation, mark 
out Baltimore House. To this place, in 1767, the infamous Lord Balti- 
more (the Colonel Charteris of his time) brought Miss Woodcock, a milli- 
ner who kept a shop on Tower-hill. Here the cruel scenes of Richard- 
son’s Pamela were reénacted ; and she remained imprisoned till her lover 
discovered her, made signs to her that there was rescue at hand, and 
obtained a writ of habeas corpus from Lord Mansfield. Lord Baltimore 
was tried for the abduction at Kingston in 1768, but was unfortunately 
acquitted. That great Scotch lawyer and eloquent orator Wedderburne 
(Lord Chancellor Loughborough) afterwards lived in the house for 
many years. 

No. 21 in this square is memorable as the residence of that benevo- 
lent and far-sighted man Sir Samuel Romilly. This was that large- 
hearted man who laboured from 1808 to 1818 to make our criminal 
code less sanguinary. ‘Thoughtful people had grown heart-sick at see- 
ing as many as twenty persons of all ages, from almost mere children 
to old men, hung in one morning outside a London prison. It was 
death to steal five shillings from the person; death to steal five shillings’ 
worth of goods from a shop; death to steal twenty shillings’ worth of 
property from a dwelling-house or a vessel lying in a navigable river ; 
death to steal a strip of devil’s-dust cloth from a bleaching ground. As 
late as 1785 no less than ninety-seven persons were executed in London 
alone for shoplifting. In a debate in 1816 Sir Samuel Romilly called 
attention to the terrible fact that at that moment a child not ten years 
of age lay in Newgate under sentence of death for shoplifting. On the 
2d of November 1818 this good and useful man destroyed himself, four - 
days only after the death of his wife, to whom he was deeply attached. 
His mind had latterly been much worn by unceasing mental labour and 
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professional anxieties. When Lord Eldon came into court the next 
morning and saw Romilly’s vacant seat, his eyes filled with tears. “I 
cannot stay here,” he said ; and, rising in agitation, he broke up the 
court. That same year Lord Ellenborough and Warren Hastings pre- 
ceded, and Sir Philip Francis followed, Romilly to the grave. 

At No. 65 Sir Thomas Lawrence lived for his last 25 years—1805 
to 1830. It must be owned that there was something meretricious 
about Lawrence’s style of painting. It was not solid and robust as that 
of Reynolds; it was courtly and pretty; it had not the large generous 
manner of the earlier age. The eyes of Lawrence’s ladies are full of 
liquid light (Lawrence excelled in painting eyes); but there is always, 
to my mind, a Byronic glitter about them, a self-consciousness that is 
theatrical, and would be vulgar but for the exquisite art of the painter. 
His men are not so robust and manly as those of Reynolds; not so 
gallant as those of Vandyke; not so senatorial as those of Titian ; not 
so full of intellect and genius as those of Raphael. Look at one of 
Titian’s grand Venetians,—men whose brows are knitted with the dark 
secrets of the Piombi and the Pozzi, of the Council of Ten, and of the 
dungeons of the Inquisition. These men seem carved out of marble; 
Lawrence’s are delicate statuettes of terra-cotta. True the men of the 
Regency were not much to paint. What could be done with Lord 
Yarmouth, Brummell, and such butterflies and dragon-flies of the 
day? He did not think out his men as his more strenuous predecessors 
did theirs. Hogarth’s Captain Coram and Miss Fenton were to his 
work what Dryden’s lashing satires were to Praed’s graceful jingles. 
His large portraits (say, for instance, his empty full-length George the 
Fourth, at the Marquis of Bath’s Wiltshire honse, Longleate) seem to 
us mere surface-work. Like a showy waistcoat, they evidently have 
false backs. Nor is his colour very sound and good. His faces seem 
leaden if you look at them after, for instance, that hearty, ruddy face of 
the Governor of Gibraltar by Reynolds, a face in whose veins the blood 
seems still to glow. For my part I would rather have even such 
pale, faded phantoms of Reynolds’s as you see at Berkeley Castle, where 
many of the family portraits have grown bleached and jaundiced from 
the treacherous “vehicles” that Sir Joshua made use of in his rest- 
less endeavours at ideal excellence, than Lawrence’s finest works—his 
young countesses, with eyes like antelopes, or his children, aristocratic, 
graceful, and self-conscious. The son of the landlord of the inn at 
Devizes lived in a flimsier age than that of Reynolds. His work was 
thinner, slighter, prettier, less substantial, and more hurried. The old 
collarless square-cut coats and deep-flapped waistcoats had yielded to 
swallow-tails and muslin bolster-cravats. Those external changes typi- 
fied an alteration of mental condition. In a certain portrait by Velas- 
quez that we saw in Spain, the buttons of the doublet were literally 
moulded in paint. They rose from the canvas as ordinary buttons 
would do on a real doublet, caught the same light, and threw the 
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same shadows. Through all those long days of laborious painting the 
great artist had followed out his own aim of fitful colour, character, and 
effect. Every button had its own physiognomy. Had Lawrence the 
mental power, the energy, or the love of his art to have done this? 
Lawrence was the son of a desultory, restless, rolling-stone of a man— 
clever, fickle, and improvident ; who, brought up a lawyer, married the 
daughter of a clergyman, and became Supervisor of Excise at Bristol. 
There he took the White-Lion Inn, and afterwards the Bear at Devizes, 
a well-known posting-house on the Western road. We have passed a 
thousand times the house where the great painter was born. It was 
once, no doubt, handsome and respectable, and in a decent neighbour- 
hood; but the tide moved westward, and it now adjoins the most 
dismal and vicious alleys of the lowest and poorest suburb of Bristol. 
In that part of St. Philip’s, when we last saw it, eight or nine people 
were lying dead of cholera in a single house. When a postchaise stopped 
at the Bear, Allan Cunningham tells us that the gossipping, officiouS 
father, in his well-powdered wig and best black suit, used to step 
into the parlour with his courtliest bow, and ask the lady or gentle- 
man whether his little boy should recite poetry or take their likeness. 
Some were worried with the intrusive landlord and his pretty, clever, 
polite boy, some amused. 

When Lawrence pére failed, as he naturally would, and took his 
boy to Bath to study art under Prince Hoare, the lad was not long 
before he won the great silver-gilt palette of the Society of Arts, and at 
the age of ten began to paint historical pictures. The father, like many 
fathers who fail in life, now traded entirely on the success of his son. 
The landlord of the Bear had not become a great lawyer: he was too 
clever to collect customs from coffee-coloured West-India captains. He 
was not thrifty enough for a landlord, but there was still one pride left 
—dum spiro spero—and that was, he was the father of a genius: with- 
out him the genius would not have existed. It is wonderful how vain 
the father of a genius often is of himself. Getting by degrees the true 
showman’s prudence, and full of his one great success in life, Lawrence’s 
father in 1787 brought his clever son (born in 1769) to apartments in 
Leicester-square, to be near Reynolds, who was then at the top of the 
tree, his studio-doors thronged by the wise, the great, the rich, and the 
beautiful. Reynolds was a kind adviser to the young aspirant, who 
that very year began to exhibit at Somerset House. Soon Hoppner 
became his rival ; but Lawrence went bland and smiling on his way 
through a grove of laurels, and pressed forward to fashion, wealth, and 
honour. No foolish aspirations for ideal excellence distracted him as 
they did Reynolds, who to the last struggled to be more than a face- 
painter and minister to wealth and vanity. Lawrence went on in his own 
graceful, bright way, and pleased George III., who never much cared 
for Reynolds, because he did not paint smooth and even like his pro- 
tégé, dull intolerable West; and George IV. gave him princely com- 
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missions. It was after Napoleon’s exile to Elba that the house in 
Russell-square became a meeting-place for emperors, kings, and heroes. 
George IV. gave Lawrence the order to paint the great potentates then 
in England: the handsome Alexander of Russia, the King of Prussia; 
that rough, cruel, stanch old hussar Blucher ; and that Cossack chieftain 
Platoff, whose face Sir Walter Scott describes as seamed all over with 
a network of fine wrinkles,—were all at this house; and the Rev. Mr. 
Mitford describes seeing two dwarfish Cossack troopers of the Don, in 
their short cloaks and fur caps, seated on their little ponies at the 
door, keeping guard, the butts of their long lances, that had often drunk 
the blood of Frenchmen, resting on the pavement by their sides. The 
house is quiet enough now; no kings leave their cards there, no squa- 
drons of Cossacks or of hussars gallop to the door: it can no longer 
crow over its neighbours; its knocker has almost forgotten the princely 
fingers that once lifted it. 

But sternly back to our muttons. The Waterloo Gallery at Windsor 
still contains the stately pictures of the kings and generals that were once 
lifted through the very door at which we are halting; and the people’s 
gallery still boasts those poetical chefs-d’auvre of Sir Thomas—John 
Philip Kemble as Hamlet, noble Mrs. Siddons, and the courtly, calm 
old Quaker President of the Academy, Benjamin West. They are not 
Titians, but they are fine sound pictures, painted by an accomplished, 
graceful, and learned artist. Urbane, and in his very essence a courtly 
man of the world, Lawrence made a most dignified President of the 
Royal Academy, one who raised the art in the eyes of people who live 
for externals. We cannot expect to have Presidents every day like 
Reynolds ; but the time may come when we may have men not fitted to 
clean Lawrence’s brushes babbling in the stately chair that should be 
the reward of consummate genius, and of genius alone. 

The one great mystery of Lawrence’s life, and the cause of unceasing 
and insatiable curiosity among his contemporaries, was the fact of his 
incessantly working, yet never growing rich. Into what sieve of the 
Danaides did he, then, pour his princely earnings? He was a great 
collector of sketches by the old masters, but even a picture-dealer’s 
pocket is not a mile deep. Lawrence gambled, said men at the 
clubs. But there is really no proof that he did, and he is known 
to have given up billiards because his good play led to his friends 
betting heavily on his game. ‘The secret was, in fact, no secret. 
Early in life the true careless son of a squandering father had unluckily 
for himself planted his easel in a thicket of those nettles that are better 
known under the name of small debts. He began his London life by 
keeping two establishments, and he never got free from the Jewish 
bonds and fetters that followed such a premature and sanguine out- 
lay. His heartless flirtation with women—more especially with Mrs. 
Siddons’s niece, whose heart he is said to have broken by his neglect— 
it is not for us toosternly to condemn. A man’s heart may suffer a great 
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deal without breaking, and there were, we are inclined to think, grave 
faults on both sides. The butterfly man lived to repent, no doubt, 
as the gayest and most fascinating men often do, and to mourn the 
solitary home and the cheerless, lonely life that always await that great 
social criminal, the old regretful bachelor. 

But we must hasten westward to Leicester-square. Leicester House 
stood at the north-east end of Leicester-square, New Lisle-street being 
built on the site of its gardens. It derived its name from the Earl of 
Leicester, the father of that stubborn republican Algernon Sydney, 
of the “handsome Sydney” of De Grammont, and of Lady Dorothy, 
the Sacharissa of Waller, the lady who, in despite of the poet’s melli- 
fluous verse, married the Earl of Sunderland. 

** Give me but what this ribbon bound ; 
Take all the rest the sun goes round,” 
were pretty lines, but they had one fault—they did not win the lady. 

In Charles the Second’s time that brave but unfortunate woman the 
Queen of Bohemia, driven from her dominions by the French dragoons, 
left her chivalrous friend the Earl of Craven’s house in Drury-lane to 
die here. After this the palace became a mere sort of lodging-house for 
great people and ambassadors. The great Colbert came here, and Prince 
Eugene— der edle Ritter —the slayer of Turks and the last of the true 
Knights. Then the house got promoted, and became “the pouting- 
place of princes,” as some wit of the day quaintly called it. George II., 
the coarse, brave, choleric king, lived here when prince ; and after him 
there came to reside here, also in luxurious discontent, his untoward son, 
Frederick Prince of Wales, whose chief favourites were that absurd puff- 
ball of a man, whose very name seems a joke, Bubb Doddington—after- 
wards Lord Melcombe—and his dancing-master, who was his “coun- 
sellor and friend,” if such a simpleton could have a friend. Here Frede- 
rick railed at his father and brave old Sir Robert Walpole, courted the 
people, neglected his wife, and made a supreme fool of himself gene- 
rally. Yet this royal critic, bad as he could be, tried to patronise Dr. 
Johnson, rewarded Glover for his bad verses, honoured Pope with a 
visit, and made great professions to Gay. Good, honest, fat, careless 
Gay indeed laid himself out to please the prince, and in 1724 was 
invited to this house to read his now-forgotten tragedy of The Captives 
to the sensible princess. The hour came; the princess and ladies were 
in grave expectation. The flushed and nervous poet advanced with Ms. 
in hand, and in a tumult of reverence. At that moment a stool came in 
the way ; the fat poet fell heavily forwards, and threw down with a bang 
a large gilt japan screen. The princess frowned, the ladies screamed 
and laughed, and still the tragedy was to be read. Well, even the best 
toadies must suffer; and, encouraged by the princess, Gay, still slow 
to learn court lessons, afterwards wrote his inimitable Fables for the 
young Duke of Cumberland. Bitter was Gay’s disgust and disdain 
when he had to tell Pope, who really loved the petit bon homme, that his 
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only reward had been the offer of the menial post of gentleman-usher 
to a child-princess. At length aroused, he produced The Beggars’ Opera, 
and set the Thames on fire at last. 

The Duke of Gloucester, Frederick’s brother, afterwards lived here; 
then the house faded off into Sir Aston Lever’s Museum, afterwards 
became a needlework exhibition, then a gymnasium and a café chantant. 
The adjoining house—Saville House—was burnt down in the Lord 
George Gordon riots by the frenzied Blue Cockades, who were seeking 
all through the town for those tolerant men who wished to relieve the 
persecuted Roman Catholics from their disabilities. 

The floating foreign population of “ Leycester Skevare” was well 
summarised by one of the most clever of modern burlesque writers as 


“ Prince, patriot, or prig.” 


A strange bearded, hydrophobic, scowling, suspicious race haunt the 
street that runs beside the blackened ruins of Saville House. Princes, 
spies, billiard-sharpers, poets, enthusiasts, assassins, theorists, fanatics, 
old soldiers, swindlers, dreamers, barons, thieves, and philosophers min- 
gle together as they mingle may. It is a witches’ caldron, that foreign 
boulevard of ours, and contains in its eddies all the elements of human 
life—Orsinis, Fieschis, André Chéniers, Lacenaires, ghowls, vampires, 
Phaetons, Amphions, perhaps some brooding young Frenchman, here- 
after to be a Napoleon and the devastator of Europe, nay of the world. 
What a bal @opéra this life is, till death strips off the masks, and shows 
us how phantasmagoric a bubble is the round world, and “all that it 
inhabit”! Not long before Orsini threw the glass shell full of fulmi- 
nating mercury at Louis Napoleon’s carriage, I happened to stroll one 
evening into a club which held its meetings on the first floor above 
Wyld’s reading-room. It was a red republican debating-club, and the 
discussion soon grew hot and furious. Every form of political fanatic 
was to be seen there, from the old veteran plotter to the stripling 
recruit. The man who was speaking as I entered was a Parisian 
artisan, dirty, truculent, and savage; he leant on crutches, for he 
had been crippled at the barricades. His speech was a torrent of lava 
—a furious eruption of savage threats, mysterious prophecies, and 
scathing denunciations of the wily French Emperor. Probably among 
that bearded crowd sat Orsini with high forehead, dark-lantern eyes, 
full of imperturbable fixity of purpose. The chairman, looking like an 
old soldier of the Imperial Guard, had heavy eyes, long Quixotic face, 
and drooping white moustachios. This was Dr. Bernard, the friend 
of Orsini, who was afterwards tried for his share in the Italian’s des- 
perate conspiracy, and was no doubt deeply implicated in it, although 
he was acquitted. I have often thought that, perhaps, that very night 
the plot was brought to a climax, and the glass globes shaped and 
filled. 

From a certain memorable house (now forming the northern half 
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of Sabloniére’s Hotel) at the east of the square, whose door was once 
surmounted by a gilt bust, there often stepped forth into the light 
a certain little, keen-looking man in a sky-blue coat, with his cocked- 
hat tilted up so as to show a scar on his right temple. The name 
of that little, quick-eyed man was William Hogarth, the greatest 
satirist that ever painted. Here this sturdy, dogged son of the poor 
schoolmaster in the Old Bailey created all those wonderful types of 
vice and folly that live in the mind, as much realities as the Spendalls 
and Squanders and Altamonts and Lotharios and Littlebrains that we 
meet every afternoon in the Park or the Row. Before his hawk’s-eye all 
the follies of the day passed in parade, and were jotted down for future 
punishment. In that house he drew the Rake surrounded by his train 
of toadies, parasites, and projectors; the detestable bow-legged quack 
doctor, with cunning malice in his wrinkled eyes; the fool’s-capped Guards 
on their slovenly march through Finchley to that hot brush with the 
Highlanders on Culloden Heath; the sottish hags of Gin-lane, and the 
dreadful old lady with the one eye, who married the handsome young 
gentleman at Marylebone church; the mad gambler on his knees 
shouting curses; the shivering old Pharisee on her way to early service 
in Covent Garden; the pugilists with bald skulls barred with plaster ; 
the dancing-masters all grimace, lace, and broken French. Thief, mur- 
derer, highwayman, bedlamite, parson, clerk, methodist, milkmaid, 
fiddler, turnkey, duellist, courtier, sailor, merchant, gamin, beadle— 
he knew them all, and painted them boldly as they were, leaving on 
each bad forehead his own broad-arrow brand. 

It is Hogarth’s statue that should adorn this square—Hogarth’s, 
and no one else’s. Half his life he was moving in this orbit. Close by 
here, in Cranbourne-street, this grandson of the Westmoreland yeoman 
was apprenticed to Mr. Ellis Gamble of the Golden Angel, to learn 
silver-plate engraving, and to engrave arms and ciphers on silver tank- 
ards and noblemen’s sack-cups and salvers. From Leicester Fields, 
too, when he married by stealth the great Sir John Thornhill’s pretty 
daughter, and remained for some time under the paternal ban, he 
describes himself as moping into the City with a copper-plate to illus- 
trate Milton or Hudibras in his coat-pocket, and his hat pulled gloomily 
over his eyes. Ten guineas from the bookseller, and he would return, 
his hat cocked jauntily over his left eye, his sword swinging gaily at 
his heels, as, with Hayman or some other boon companion, he sallied 
off across the fields for a day’s holiday at Highgate. 

All Hogarth’s friends must have passed under the shadow of that 
Golden Head on the north-east side of the square: the learned Hoadley; 
clever squinting Wilkes; robust ribald Churchill; poor Gardelle the 
miniature painter, one day to be hung for murder; bluff, benevolent, 
old Captain Coram, who built the Foundling ; versatile Garrick, his face 
beaming with fun; that pleasant young Irish nobleman Lord Charle- 
mont; Fielding the incomparable; grave thoughtful Richardson; Rey- 
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nolds arid Gay, Horace Walpole and Quin; Boswell, Thornton, and 
Thompson of Exeter Change. Forth to Southwark fair and Mrs. Cor- 
nelys’s masquerades, to Vauxhall and Drury-lane, has the little man, 
with the square broad brow, short thick nose, and droll ugly mouth, 
often wandered from this square; we should like to see a statue of the 
genius and of his pug-dog Trump take the place of that mutilated 
caricature of forgotten royalty, which now dominates over the nettles 
and old shoes, brickbats and old hats—the centre of a dismal enclosure 
which has become a cemetery for cats and a disgrace to London. 

Hogarth was the first painter who tossed away the old ideal and 
carried the principles of the Dutch painters into modern life. He first 
wrote a novel in paint, and told a story of his own times. He was 
Punch and the Illustrated News ; but he was also Smollett, Dickens, and 
Thackeray. He painted Sir Robert Walpole to-day, and Sarah Mal- 
colm, the murderess, to-morrow: all that was human interested him. 
He began by laughing at Pope; he ended by defying Wilkes. The 
reign of George the Second lives still on his canvas. He was a thrifty 
and hospitable man, a kind husband, a sincere friend, and an indul- 
gent master. He was one of the greatest observers that ever viewed 
this vast kaleidoscope called London. He had deep pathos and 
infinite drollery; he was deficient in the sense of beauty, it must be 
allowed; and yet there are one or two sweet primrose faces among his 
ribald crowds. That exquisite critic Charles Lamb says, in his own 
charming way, that the simple face of the sleeping child in the arms of 
its mother seems to tranquillise all the noise and drunken clamour of 
the slovenly march to Finchley. A very pure happy face, too, always 
seems to us that of the merchant’s daughter, which leans towards her 
betrothed lover, the good apprentice, and looks over the hymn-book 
they are both holding. A calm and tranquil love is expressed by the 
very turn of the head; only compare it with that hideous face, spotted 
with patches, which in another picture leeringly greets the pretty little 
gosling of a country girl who has just alighted from the carrier’s wagon. 
Very beautiful too is the refined face of the strolling actress who beats 
the drum in the foreground of Southwark fair. It is interesting also 
to remember, as we look at that pleasant sunny countenance, that it 
was this poor girl whom Hogarth’s stout arm rescued from the brutal 
insolence /of a strolling manager. There can be no statue in London 
more deserved than the one of Hogarth that we have proposed for 
Leicester-square. What did the Duke of York, the Stylites of St. James’s 
Park with a bill-file coming through his stony skull, do for England, 
except fritter away her brave armies, and squander her money? Yet 
here is a man who has left behind him immortal warnings and great 
teachings, statueless. Well! here is a square especially consecrated to his 
memory. Let those who love art give a penny each, and the good work 
eould be done to-morrow. 

Another great painter also lived in this square. At No. 47, on the 
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west side, worthy Sir Joshua Reynolds resided from 1761 till his death 
in 1792. Through that door elephantine Johnson must have rolled a 
thousand times with Boswell, watchful and wistful, at his heels, Sterne 
joked dangerously, Percy quoted old ballads, Gibbon talked Roman 
Empire, and Goldsmith bantered. All the great and wise and good of 
George the Third’s reign have passed through that portal: handsome 
old Lord Mansfield the wise, Warton the poet, Warren Hastings, dull 
Lord Anson, Burke, Lord Heathfield, the beautiful Miss Gunnings, 
Nelly O’Brien, and many other Thaises and Laises. ‘There in his 
octagonal studio, under one small north-light, Sir Joshua stood at his 
easel, day after day and year after year, painting, now the famous Mar- 
quis of Granby, flaming scarlet, now the intellectual sensitive face of the 
poet Beattie. We all know Sir Joshua’s face, with the pleasant blunt 
features, the beaming spectacles, and the bushy white wig. His frilled 
shirt and lapelled waistcoat are familiar to us all. We even remember 
the prominent veins on his full forehead, and the Michael-Angelo seal 
dangling at his watch-ribbon. Somewhat jealous of Gainsborough and 
Ramsay, and strongly objecting to Barry’s violent temper, Reynolds was 
still an equable, courteous, sensible man, beloved by the Johnson set, 
and deservedly so, we may be sure, for no sham affability or false time- 
serving could have deceived men like Burke and Gibbon. He did some 
harm to English art by encouraging sham ideal and generalisation, but 
still it must be allowed that he was the greatest of modern portrait- 
painters. His heads have a grace, charm, and variety, above all a digni- 
fied thoughtfulness that has been indeed seldom found since. People 
complain that he sold them dissolving views; but then when his pic- 
tures do keep well, how mellow, transparent, rich, and sunny they are! 
We like to think of the grand coaches and the sedan-chairs stopping at 
the door of No. 47 ; and Miss Burney, her head a mountain of powdered 
hair, which set off her fine eyes, or Goldsmith’s “ Jessamy Bride,” trip- 
ping out, as that honest old servant Ralph Kirkman throws open the 
door and says: “Sir Joshua 7s at home, ma’am.” 

What glorious pictures, scattered to the four winds now (we came 
upon such a one the other day in the Winter Palace at St. Petersburg), 
were conceived and painted at No. 47! The infant “ Hercules strangling 
the Snake” (for the Empress Catherine) ; the “ Puck on the Mush- 
room” (painted from a dead child); the “Ugolino” of Dante (from 
a coal-heaver); the “Cardinal Beaton” (now at Dulwich) ; the “ Musci- 
pula” (arch child with a mouse-trap); Sterne’s portrait, with his finger on 
his rounded brow; Mrs. Siddons on her throne; Nelly O’Brien in the 
round straw hat; gallant Lord Ligonier leaning against his horse; 
Garrick wavering between Tragedy and Comedy; Dr. Johnson beating 
down buzzing Boswell with an iron-bound elenchus. 

Come and look in at those windows in the quiet dusk of a May 
evening, when the new-lit lamps give scarcely more light than prim- 
roses in a hazel-wood; and you may almost fancy you see one of Sir 
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Joshua’s pleasant, ill-managed, scrambling parties, more a picnic than 
a dinner. Peers, artists, poets, lawyers, actors, musicians, metaphy- 
sicians, scramble for food, chat, laugh, and wrangle. The host is a 
conciliatory, unaffected, admirable old bachelor; most sociable and 
full of anecdote after his hard day’s work. 

Goldsmith blunders, rambles, and shouts with laughter; Beauclerc is 
dry as the finest old sherry; Boswell praises the port as he drinks deep ; 
Johnson says beef-steak pie is a good thing if it ever got cold (he has 
burnt his gobbling and voracious mouth); Burke soars over the Indian 
empire, and passes a thousand rajahs in review before him; Gibbon 
tells a story of some antiquary having just found Essex’s celebrated ring 
concealed in the drawer of an old cabinet; Reynolds chats about the 
Vatican or Florence, and flourishes his ear-trumpet like a mistaken 
bugle. Of all delightful feasts and symposia of the world, from Plato’s 
Banquet downwards, through all the good eating and fun of Athenzus, 
no evenings could have much surpassed those at No. 47. When the 
candles came, the great lexicographer rolled like a leviathan into an 
ocean of glorious talk; stunned a disputant with every ‘“‘ Why, sir ?” 
or “No, sir!” and slew an antagonist every time he rolled his head 
and exclaimed, “Sir, you don’t see the thing clearly. You are obscure, 
sir. You are not profound. A moment ago your arguments were clear, 
sir; but then they were only clear because they were shallow.” 

The last day came, when Hogarth was lifted into his carriage 
at the Golden Head, and driven off slowly to paint “ the end of all 
things,” and die at his Chiswick house. The day came too to Reynolds. 
It was a July day, sad in spite even of the lavish sunshine, when Sir 
Joshua sighed, and, laying down his brush beside a blurred portrait, 
said mournfully, “I know that all things on earth must come to an 
end, and now I am come to mine.” 

A day or two after, he is seen, dejected, almost blind, groping 
round the railings in the square in search of a pet canary that 
had strayed. A few weeks more, and he lies calm and pale in his 
black-velvet-lined coffin in Somerset House; Burke his friend, and 
Barry his rough enemy, Boswell and Langtof, Kemble, John Hun- 
ter, Townley, and Angerstein are looking at their dead friend ere 
the lid be closed for ever; and someone in a low tearful whisper re- 
peats Goldsmith’s lines : 

“Still born to improve us in every part, 
His pencil our faces, his manners our heart.” 

Reynolds and Hogarth, these are the two intellectual deities we 
worship in Leicester-square ; their names live while all the people in 
stars and garters, the pickthanks, the things of silk, the coloured bub- 
bles, the Bubb-Doddingtons, the frequenters of Leicester House, and 
the toadies of Frederick Prince of Wales, are forgotten, and will remain 
forgotten. 

Next door to Hogarth that great surgeon, John Hunter, lived (we 
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believe from 1783 till his sudden death in 1793). In a building 
behind the house, erected in 1785 at an expense of 8000/., this acute- 
minded discoverer stored that fine museum, now at the College of 
Surgeons in Lincoln’s-inn-fields. This collection, increased by the kind- 
ness of Sir Joseph Banks, cost him 90,000 guineas. No giant or 
pumpkin-headed child died in England but the little arrogant man 
bought the body. It is here that his gay wife’s incessant music-parties 
vexed the soul out of this great surgeon, who is said on one or two 
occasions, at his return home from the hospitals, to have bundled the 
whole fashionable world out of the house neck and crop, to their in- 
finite discomfiture. 

Wyld’s Globe was too purely instructive ever to become a national 
resort, and it has passed away, the dreadful eyesore that it was! The 
mutilated statue of George II. now reigns supreme over an arid waste 
—a cats’ paradise, varied by old shoes and oyster-shells. This statue 
(lately the subject of a most daring practical joke) was, in its prime, a 
thing to be talked about. It came about 1754 from Canons, the seat 
of the great Duke of Chandos, an imperial person in his day, and 
drawn at full length by Pope in his best verse. 

On the left hand of dingy St. Martin’s-street (south side of Leicester- 
square) is a dark, dismal house, with a slate-covered turret, where Sir 
Isaac Newton once lived, and, soaring from the dirt and dinge— 
“fumum strepitumque”—of London, pondered over the mysteries of the 
worlds that fill the night thick as motes in the sun. Dr. Burney lived 
here afterwards, and gave his grand musical parties; and here his 
clever daughter, Fanny, wrote Zvelina, the novel that Dr. Johnson 
so raved about; and left home at last to become entangled in the 
vexatious duties of a court-attendant. 

Now, with a long stride westward, let us pass on to Grosvenor- 
square, which Pope mentions as early as 1716. It derived its name, 
Mr. Cunningham tells us, from Sir Richard Grosvenor, fourth baronet 
(of the Gros-Veneurs), who died in 1732. That arrogant, virulent 
friend of Pope’s, Bishop Warburton, lived in this spot; here he pro- 
pounded his paradoxes, and reviled methodists, Wilkites, infidels, and 
indeed anybody that differed from him. Thrale, the great brewer, who 
with his generous hospitality at Streatham cheered the melancholy of 
his friend Dr. Johnson, died in this square in 1781. At No. 30 John 
Wilkes died. The distiller’s son, thin, squinting, lisping, yet delight- 
ful, after all his duels and political squabbles and sedition, came here 
and ended his days as a quiet Constitutionalist, active against the Lord 
George Gordon rioters. Wilkie’s patron and Haydon’s horror, Sir George 
Beaumont, lived at No. 29. Here he talked his pleasant platitudes 
about high art, and. descanted over the Claudes that he used to carry 
about with him in his carriage. “I see no brown in grass,” said Constable 
to him one day in the country, laying an old Cremona on the dazzlingly- 
green lawn, to prove that the old masters were darker than they should 
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be. But Sir George’s mind was not original; and he went on with hig 
brown trees and his receipt for composition, till Turner came and 
painted as Claude should have done, and put twenty miles’ more land- 
scape within the four sides of a frame than Lorraine ever could pack 
in. 

No. 39 Grosvenor-square is a house indissolubly connected with 
the memory of the Cato-street conspiracy, 23d of February 1820. The 
conspirators—of whom the chief was Thistlewood, ex-ensign in a West- 
India regiment and a disgraced gambler of infamous character, who 
had dabbled in the Spa-field troubles, and in all the dangerous sedi- 
tions of the day, with his lieutenants, Ings a savage pork-butcher, 
a man of colour, and a cobbler— met in a loft over a stable in 
Cato-street (now Homer-street), Edgeware-road. They were armed 
with pikes, pistols, swords, and hand-grenades; and were to rush 
into Lord Harrowby’s, directly Thistlewood rang the bell with a 
pretended letter. Some ofthem were to guard the kitchen-stairs and 
the area, to keep back the servants ; while the rest were to enter the 
dining-room, and slay all the cabinet-ministers that day invited to 
dinner. Ings carried two bags; one intended to contain Lord Sidmouth’s, 
the other Lord Castlereagh’s head, which were to be put on pikes, and 
carried before the conspirators through the streets. They were then to 
seize the cannon of the City Light Horse in Gray’s-inn-lane, fire some 
houses near there, and then march on the Bank and the Mansion 
House. The Bow-street runners surprised them as they were arming, 
and secured the ringleaders. Thistlewood, however, ran Smithers, one 
of the officers, through, and escaped. He was soon after captured, and 
with his coadjutors, Ings, Brunt, Tidd, and Davidson, hung at the Old 
Bailey; and afterwards clumsily beheaded, much to the disgust and 
horror of the crowd. 

Such are a few of the chief associations of one of our fashionable 
squares. 

















HELD IN PLAY 


(A FRAGMENT OF A YOUNG LADY’S LETTER) 


So you ask me, my Clara, to tell you 
How I liked the MacAlister’s ball ; 
Who were there; whom I danced with; but—well, you 
Shall hear my account of it all. 
There was Captain Fitz-Vane of the Lancers ; 
Young Loftus—he’s only half-pay ; 
They are both of them charming—such dancers! 
So I thought I would hold both in play. 


O Clara, when first they had spied me, 
I was resting upon the settee ; 
There was Laura MacHorker beside me, 
As jealous as jealous could be. 
At once they came to me; what dances 
Would I promise them? each bade me say: 
I wish you had seen Laura’s glances 
At both, as I held them in play. 


They begged for one waltz, which I gave them ; 
Nothing else, they affirmed with a sigh, 
From distraction could possibly save them ;— 
T don’t think Laura liked being by. 
She was vexed—her face could not deceive me— 
I saw it as plain as the day. 
O Clara, there’s nothing, believe me, 
Like holding one’s “ fishes” in play. 


’*T was an exquisite ball, and discretion 
Makes flirting and love comme il faut: 
Do you think it a heartless expression ? 
’Tis fashion’s grand maxim, you know. 
But still on one point a suggestion 
Pray give me, my Clara, O pray! 
Is it aways safe—that is my question— 


Thus to hold one’s admirers in play ? 
VOL. II. 











SUMMER TERM AT OXFORD 


THERE has probably been more nonsense written in prose and verse 
about the Oxford summer term than about any other subject connected 
with that far-famed seat of learning. We have heard so much of the 
time at which the usually steady-going old university town submits to 
a complete metamorphosis as to its inhabitants, and those unfortunate 
lines in The Princess, which tell us of “ prudes for proctors, dowagers 
for deans, and sweet girl-graduates, with their golden hair,” have been 
dragged so repeatedly into every conceivable context, that persons 
who are not possessed with some bigoted and irrational awe for every- 
thing to do with Oxford must have grown positively sick of the very 
mention of Commemoration and all its kindred glories. Yet when all 
due allowance has been made for the inflated eulogies passed upon the 
months of May and June, as spent at Oxford, by young academical 
coxcombs in their prize-poems, the summer term has still a certain 
charm of its own. As for Commemoration itself, we are disposed to re- 
gard it in the light ofa delusion and a snare. Commemoration week is 
precisely the time during which the visitor sees not Oxford but some- 
thing else. If, as a stranger, he wishes to see the University in its 
normal dress, then he must come at some other time ; if, however, he 
wishes to see something that is not proper to the University at all—if 
he wishes merely to criticise amateur concerts, flower-shows, young 
ladies, e¢ hoc genus omne—then let him go elsewhere. This is, in fact, 
the dilemma between the horns of which the Commemoration visitor 
is placed: he doesn’t see Oxford in its own peculiar garb, and he 
doesn’t see as well in Oxford what he might see with infinitely more 
comfort, less trouble, and less expense in some non-academical town. 
Of course the Festival ofthe Enceenia has its own advantages from cer- 
tain points of view. Firstly, it offers an extraordinary harvest to ex- 
tortionate lodging-house keepers; secondly, it is a perfect godsend for 
diplomatic mammas with a superfluity of unmarried but marriageable 
daughters. The prices which dingy, comfortless apartments, whose 
approach lies up narrow break-neck staircases, will fetch are quite 
fabulous ; and the demand made by starved-out and susceptible under- 
graduates for every variety of young ladydom is what might be ex- 
pected. The advantages offered by Scarborough, Tenby, or Dawlish 
for fair intriganies are as nothing when compared with those which are 
presented by the Oxford Commemoration week. Ifit is really true that 
no ordinary young man can pass two months in a country house, sur- 
rounded by all the fascinations of muslin, music, and croquet, without 
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offering his hand and heart to some one of the many daughters of his 
generous entertainer, it is at least certain that the youth of one-and- 
twenty, who can habitually meet at lunch, breakfast, flower-show, and 
ball the sisters or cousins of his college-chum without gushing out into 
some declaration of passion, must have a heart girt round with triple 
oak and brass. And a heart of this description is a rarity with in- 
genuous youth of one-and-twenty years. 

These two important social duties discharged, it might be thought 
that the mission of Commemoration week was fulfilled, and that it was 
unreasonable to seek for anything more. The alacrity with which Ox- 
ford—young, middle-aged, and old alike—applies itself to the perform- 
ance of these functions is surprising. Young Oxford is never tired of 
catering for the enjoyment of its fair visitors, and of doing its best to 
ruin itself and its parents by elaborate entertainments in the shape of 
breakfast, luncheon, and dinner; and even the more mature and less 
inflammable don is content to have his rooms turned utterly topsy-turvy 
for the space of a week, to go to bed at abnormal hours, to rise up 
earlier than his wont, and in a thousand other ways to sacrifice him- 
self upon the altar of family or friendly devotion. For instance, there 
is the Reverend Henry Room. He is not very aged, it is true—five-and- 
thirty at most, perhaps; but then he has been fellow and tutor of his 
college for the last ten or twelve years; and under these circumstances 
he has grown prematurely staid and prematurely old in sentiment. 
There is nothing that wipes off the bloom and freshness of youth so 
much as the close atmosphere and dull conceits of a college common- 
room, with the accompaniment of common-room port-wine. But the 
reverend gentleman possesses a sister, who for one week in every year 
proves the bane of his existence—a merry, bright-eyed young lady, who 
has not yet completed her sixth lustrum. Regularly as Commemora- 
tion comes round she invades the stillness of his cloistered retreat, ac- 
companied by an aunt for chaperone, and a brace of cousins for com- 
panions. The Reverend Henry Room has ceased to remonstrate, and 
has grown benignantly to acquiesce in the infliction. He is made to 
ask younger men—undergraduates, whose company he eschews—to his 
rooms to meet his volatile relatives. He knows that his sister herself 
cannot help laughing at him at lunch; and he knows that as he gets 
into the cab which is to take the party to the ball, the lads who are 
smoking out of their windows will grin as they see him, and say to 
themselves, “ There’s old Room going to the Christ Church ball, and 
that girl there is his sister!” But Commemoration, like Christmas, 
only comes once a year; and as it lasts for less than a week, the college 
don supports it with fortitude worthy of a martyr. 

But there is no need here to dwell upon the social miseries which 
Commemoration entails upon the college fellow, or the ruinously expen- 
sive hospitalities into which the prodigal undergraduate is ever ready to 
plunge. Every variation of flowery writing has been expended upon 
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describing the hubbub of the Theatre when young Oxford exerts its 
lungs to the utmost to cheer indiscriminately the ladies in white, red, 
blue, green, married, unmarried, and to-be-married ; upon painting the 
gorgeous flower-shows of New College Gardens ; the amateur theatricals 
of St. John’s ; the flirtation that is conducted in Addison’s Walk, and 
the betrothals that take place, or may be supposed to take place, under 
the cool cloisters of Magdalen. With the Oxford summer term and its 
peculiar aspects these have only an incidental connection. If any 
person would see what Oxford proper during the early summer really 
is, he should see it some time before the torrent of Commemoration 
visitors has caused hotels to overflow and lodgings to be at a premium. 
Let him go there when a fortnight has yet to elapse before the modern 
Feast of the Dedication begins to be celebrated—on one of the first 
days in June, or of the latter half of May. In the beginning of this 
month, it may be remarked, though the time is even now designated by 
the title of summer term, nothing worthy of that term has, as a rule, 
been experienced. There are exceptions, of course ; but the pleasant 
month of May, before it has entered its teens, has so many of the 
disagreeable characteristics of April, and not unseldom of March, that 
it is better in the dreamy world of poetry than in the windy, drizzling 
atmosphere of facts. However, for young Oxford it is quite enough that 
it is called the summer term. No matter whether it be wind or hail or 
rain or snow, it is the month of May, and everyone knows that of the 
summer term May is the commencement. It would be nothing short of 
a pestilent heresy to refuse to recognise the great truth that this term 
must be summer. 

Perhaps the reader of these lines will so far exert his imagination as 
to suppose himself in the middle of a college-quadrangle. It is about 
seven o’clock. The sky has clouded over, the wind is chill, and every- 
thing seems to be grimly prophetic of rain. But it is the month of 
May—to-day happens to be the third. If you wish yourself with a 
cigar sitting in the immediate vicinity of a comfortable fire, please to 
remember the period, and cast your eyes up at that window there. 
What, you are surprised! ‘What in the world,” you say, “can induce 
five or six young men, apparently in their right mind and clothed, to 
sit at an open window on a cold comfortless evening like this sipping 
iced sherry-cobbler? Are fires prohibited in the University, and is this 
self-denying ordinance enjoined on the same principle that Blue-coat boys 
are forbidden to wear any coverings for their head? Relic of barbarism 
in this enlightened seat of learning!” This unseasonable exhibition is 
easily accounted for by the fact that the summer term comes whether 
summer itself comes or not, and that it would be regarded as viciously 
heterodox in the undergraduate to demur at subjecting himself to this 
slow torture as it would be to decline subscribing to his college boat- or 
cricket-club ; and so, night after night, he makes it a point of con- 
science to place himself there, comforting himself with an iced liquid, 
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which he would rejoice to see transmuted into mulled claret, till his 
teeth chatter, and bidding a hasty adieu to his host, he hastens to his 
own room, there to light a fire of coals and solace himself therewith. 
Warned by this, let the reader avoid Oxford when the summer term 
is in its earliest infancy, and, waiting till our fickle English climate 
appears to be in something like a settled mood, betake himself thither 
about the date already mentioned. If he is only tolerably fortunate in 
the matter of weather he will have a genuine treat. Just at the time 
when the foliage of the trees is of the freshest and brightest green, 
when the petals of the flowers love to unfold themselves the widest, 
when the song of the birds is the gayest and loudest, and when every 
other phenomenon of revivification which poets love to ascribe to March 
or April, but which is never really experienced till we are well into 
May, is noticeable. Oxford, too, seems to be inspired by its freshest 
and fullest life. The sun is shining with the brightness, but not the 
sultriness, of July, and the hour is about two p.m. College-lectures are 
over for the day ; lunch is brought to a conclusion (for Oxford lunches 
early, by reason of its regulation dinner-hour, six o’clock), and the 
streets of the old place are filled with animation. Here is the typical 
don going out for his afternoon constitutional, which he never misses. 
The sun is bright, and he is indulging in a straw hat with a very high 
crown and a very broad black ribbon. But if you want toilets to 
startle you, look there. These young gentlemen sauntered into a 
certain well-known university shirt-maker’s yesterday morning, and 
invested in the loudest linen which his shop contained. And their 
neckties! You may well open your eyes. Their pattern is, it is true, 
rather wildly ornithological, but it happens to be the latest thing ; and 
perhaps in a week will have given place to some fresh variety of uni- 
versity costume, for undergraduate taste is proverbially fickle as regards 
these matters. To a stranger, perhaps, the appearance of those youths 
yonder, swathed up to their necks in flannel, their straw hats encircled 
by particoloured ribbons, might occasion some surprise. They happen 
to be devotees of the watery goddess of Isis, on their way to the river- 
bank for their afternoon row. And, by the bye, if you please, we will 
follow them—down the High-street, though Christ Church Meadows, 
till we get to the side of the Cherwell. The Cherwell is a small tribu- 
tary or little offshoot of the Isis, about twenty feet wide, and looked 
upon by the Oxonians as a kind of ditch. There is a story which tells 
of a curious mistake made by some Cambridge man with reference to 
this stream. The extreme narrowness of the Cam is well known, and 
the Cambridge stranger, when being conducted by his Oxford host to the 
Isis, was naturally led down by the Cherwell, which he is reported to 
have mistaken for the veritable Isis. ‘‘ Well,” quoth he, “after all we 
have heard about it, your river is not so much larger than ours.” But 
young Oxford is prolific in such narratives. At present the surface of 
the Cherwell is covered at intervals with punts, inside which, reclining 
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upon cushions, are seen a variety of undergraduates, looking the very 
embodiments of indolence and comfort. A novel is generally in their 
hands, and a pipe or cigar as generally between their lips. But here 
and there may be met with youths of austerer habits, who betake them- 
selves to this cool though not sequestered stream to study the Ethics of 
Aristotle or the Republic of Plato; it may, however, be questioned 
whether the work which is got through in this self-indulgent fashion is 
generally of the soundest and most profitable kind. As a rule, perhaps, 
the occupation is one that would better befit some “ such pleasant realm 
of drowsy land” as Thomson’s Castle of Indolence. 

We will now take a turn up to the Bullingdon or Cowley cricket- 
grounds. Here the different colleges have each their small strip of 
land upon which, with infinite danger to themselves from their neigh- 
bours’ cricket-balls, they conduct that pastime which excited so much 
the admiration and surprise of Talleyrand: “A beautiful game ; but 
why do they not pay men to play it for them?” On the Bullingdon 
ground the spectator may often witness a variety of equestrian perform- 
ances as well. There are always horses with riders on their backs at 
Cowley, it is true ; but there are always more at Bullingdon. Bulling- 
don boasts also of a certain Oxford club bearing its name, which club 
is in its own private opinion a very illustrious and a very select one ; 
and the young gentlemen of the Bullingdon Club are a somewhat horsy 
and sporting set. After all, however, cricket at Oxford is much the 
same amusement as cricket at any other place; and very nearly the 
same spectacle presented by the Bullingdon or Cowley ground may be 
realised any day at Lords’ or the Oval. Dinner is over, and the cricket- 
matches are all played out, and finished or drawn for the day. The 
four-in-hand drags drive up, the different sets of players and their friends 
climb up into them, and the homeward journey is commenced. We will 
see if we cannot get a seat in this one. Yes, here we are in a cloud of 
tobacco-smoke, and a Babel of talk about the afternoon’s playing. The 
team is good, and we are soon off at a rapid rate. Some lineal de- 
scendant of Mr. Four-in-hand Fosbrooke, vice driver deposed, holds the 
reins; and here we are just in sight of Magdalen Bridge. No one who 
has witnessed the spectacle presented at that point on a fine evening 
in summer can ever well forget it: Magdalen tower, with its infinite 
grace and beauty of architecture, rising just in front; beyond, the 
spires of University and Queen’s; the river brightly flowing beneath the 
bridge; to the right, the Botanical Gardens,—all clad with the golden 
lustre of a gorgeous sunset. Of Magdalen tower pages might be writ- 
ten ; but we are not architectural, and therefore we refrain either from 
minute description or detailed criticism. 

Our drag draws up at the gates of our college,—no matter which that 
isj—and we dismount. On the steps are congregated a troop of boating- 
men, just returned from the river, awaiting our arrival. It is now 
eight o’clock or more, and supper begins to be vaguely hinted at; for 


“a 
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cricket and boating make us ravenous. But we are told So-and-so has 
a supper on that night at half-past nine. And here comes the college 
messenger with Mr. Jones’s compliments, and will we sup with him. At 
half-past nine we are in Mr. Jones’s rooms, and supper begins,—one of 
those suppers which are only celebrated during the summer term. For 
a full account of this the reader may be referred to his own experience ; 
or, supposing he does not happen to possess that, will he be induced 
to make it hisown? If, at any rate, he wants to see what has been 
briefly alluded to here, and much else that there has not been time to 
mention; if he wants to behold Oxford under its most favourable au- 
spices, at its choicest season and its merriest festival,—let him go there 
during the summer term, about the time that we have suggested; but 
let him be advised by us, and shun Commemoration, unless of course 
he has some vested interest in lodging-house keepers, or wishes to further 
the prospects of some diplomatic mamma. Crede experto. 


T. H. 8. ESCOTT. 








CIRCE 
Or Three Acts im the Bife of un Artist 


BY BABINGTON WHITE 


Act THE SECOND :—QuEM DEUS VULT PERDERE, PRIUS DEMENTAT. 


*‘ Amour, fléau du monde, exécrable folie, 
Toi qu’un lien si fréle a la volupté lie, 
Quand par tant d’autres nceuds tu tiens 4 la douleur, 
Si jamais, par les yeux d’une femme sans cceur, 
Tu peux m’entrer au ventre et m’empoisonner l’Ame, 
Ainsi que d’une plaie on arrache une lame, 
Plutét que comme un lache on me voie en souffrir, 
Je t’en arracherai, quand j’en devrais mourir.” 


SCENE THE THIRD :—MOCATTI DISSATISFIED, 


“My Laurence, what have they done to thee ?” said the dealer very 
earnestly, after he had stood for some moments with his brows bent 
and his eyes fixed in a close scrutiny of the young man’s haggard face. 
“ Tu es pale comme un mort. Thou hast been working too hard. Fie, 
then! ye ne suis pas si dur. I do not ask thy flesh or thy bones; and 
if thou hast drawn upon me a little too deeply, I can wait for thy new 
successes to repay myself. Mais, mon ami, tu me fais peur avec ton 
air effaré. Thou hast been painting too much; it is the old story of 
the sword and the scabbard. Come then, let me see the triumphs of 
the sword. it puis nous aurons soin du fourreau. I languish to be- 
hold thy work. Thy frescoes, for instance.” 

The impetuous Mocatti made a sudden dash at the amber hang- 
ings. He plucked the drapery from the wall, and beheld—the bare 
plaster! He had not expected miracles in the way of finished work; 
but he had expected to see Madame d’Aspramonte’s walls more or less 
disfigured or adorned by the daring experiments of youthful genius. 

“You have remembered La Fontaine,” he said, with some touch 
of bitterness, “‘ and have learnt how to avoid the errors of the hare. Let 
me see how you have profited by the example of the tortoise.” 

Laurence responded with a sigh that was very close to a groan. 
“There are my sketches,” he said, pointing half contemptuously to 
some canvases huddled ignominiously in the corner of the room. ‘ The 
Princess has been giving concerts; Clio must give place to the superior 
claims of Euterpe and Erato. “If the sketches please you no better 
than they please me, they will scarcely repay you for the trouble of 
looking at them. I have been working very hard, and have done very 
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‘little—except this,” added the painter, laying his hand upon the closed 
doors of his easel with a sudden smile that lit up his pallid face. 

“‘ And what is this?” asked Mr. Mocatti, rather sharply. 

“A portrait of the Princess in a classical dress—” 

“T find the dress of the present season very classical: fout ce gu’il 
y a de plus Grec, avec un soupgon de Lesbos,” interrupted Mr. Mocatti. 
“ A portrait of the Princess—that is good,” he continued, with return- 
ing cheerfulness. ‘* You will find portraits pay, if you can sustain a 
certain position. Have you been painting many other portraits ?” 

Mr. Bell stared aghast at his patron. 

“ Did I not tell you that this was to be my great picture—the pic- 
ture by which I am to stand or fall?” he asked. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Mocatti, pulling his moustache with fingers 
whereon big jewels sparkled in the pale spring sunlight; “but you 
told me nothing else. I want to see all you have done. First, the 
sketches. Ah, yes—Orpheus and Eurydice. They are near the por- 
tals of the hells. Phlegethon lies behind them—they have given the 
slip to Cerberus; the world of mortals is close at hand. But see, the 
tender husband must needs look at his adored one. He forgets the 
solemn mandate—he gazes—and all is lost. 


‘ Eurydice, rendue, 
S’échappe comme une ombre ; un regard I’a perdue. 
Il la rappelle en vain du geste et de la voix ; 
Elle meurt sans se plaindre une seconde fois. 
Et quelle plainte encore aurait-elle formée ? 
Est-ce un crime pour lui de l’avoir trop aimée ?’ 


Your Madame Orpheus is all bone and muscle. I don’t think any 
sensible man would want to look at so angular a Eurydice. Your 
sketches are not chefs-@auvre. Amphion appears to be a very amiable 
young man, but as he is in the act of falling on his face, I can only 
tremble for the bridge of his nose. Vas donc, jeune ami; do not look at 
me with such piteous glances. Thou hast made good progress all this 
time, and thou hast done some great things, no doubt ; but it is not 
here that we must look for the signs of thy growth of power. What 
next hast thou to show me?” 

* Nothing.” 

“‘ Nothing !” cried the dealer amazed. ‘Then I suppose you have 
sold all your pictures,” he added, changing from the second person 
singular to the second person plural with an alarming suddenness. 

“ You have sold your pictures and have spent the money, in fraud 
of our agreement,” was the accusation that shaped itself in his mind. 

“No, Mr. Mocatti,” replied Laurence in a freezing tone; “I am a 
painter, and not a seller of pictures.” 

“ What!” cried the Neapolitan, abandoning all ceremony, “do you 
mean to tell me that the labour of something like a year is represented 
in those three flimsy sketches, all of which are infinitely below the 
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poorest of your experimental bits in Charnock-street! What! all the 
summer, all the winter is gone by, and you have painted no pot- 
boilers—no grisettes looking out of quaint old garret windows—no 
lovers drifting down your cockney Thames—no pretty English demoi- 
selles in moonlit balconies, like the Juliet of your eternal Williams—no 
partings at railway stations—nothing ?”. 

“Nothing,” answered the painter boldly, “except THaT!” He 
struck his hand against the screen that guarded his hidden picture, and 
met the gaze of his patron with defiance. “I will stand or fall by 
this,” he said. 

“Very good,” replied the dealer; “but if you are going to fall, I 
hope you will first repay me the money you have been good enough to 
borrow from me with such aristocratic carelessness. For the son of a 
German tailor you have carried matters with a high hand. You must 
have led the train of a prince at my expense. And now, since my only 
chance of repayment lies in that picture, I may certainly ask to see it.” 

“No, Mocatti,” answered the painter firmly; “I will exhibit that 
picture to no mortal eyes until the day before I send it in to the Royal 
Academy.” 

“Indeed !” cried the irate Mocatti; “and in the mean time I am 
to whistle for my money, as your English idiom has it.” 

“Your money shall be repaid you, with whatever interest will 
recompense you liberally for the use of it,” replied Laurence proudly. 
‘My talents have been indeed overrated if they will not bring me a 
few hundreds.” ‘ 

“They will bring you the fortune of a prince, if you will only 
work,” cried Mocatti, clasping his hands passionately. “ My Laurence, 
my embryo Raffaelle, my prince of protégés—my hope, my pride, my 
glory ; forgive me if I heated myself a little just now, and said hard 
things to you. I have hoped so much from you. I have two or three 
dozen of young painters at Rome. They would line the walls of the 
Coliseum with pictures and roof it in with frescoes in a month, if I 
gave them the order. They splash, they dash, they spatter, and cover 
me canvas so fast that I can only reckon their work by the square 
yard. But what of that? In all their stupid young heads there is 
not so much genius as in your little finger. Think then, my Laurence, 
what a disappointment to me, who have counted upon so much, when 
I return and find nothing !” 

“JT tell you that the fruit of my labour is here,” said Laurence in a 
hoarse, faint voice, again striking the doors of his easel with a quick, 
passionate gesture ; “it is here; on this one canvas I have expended 
the labour of months. I have worked as I never worked before, with 
untiring industry, with rapture, with passion. Would you have me 
work otherwise ? You complained that I was cold, feeble, matter- 
of-fact. I lacked the true fire of genius. I was a creature with the 
common affections and simple aspirations of ordinary humanity. This 
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was not genius. You told me so, Mocatti; and I have learnt to re- 
cognise the wisdom of your words. The fire, the fever, the passion, 
the rapture, the torments that were wanting in those days have all 
come tome. Yes, they have come,” repeated the young man, with a 
strange smile creeping over his fever-flushed face ; “‘they have taken 
possession of me, like the demons in the gospel record, and they have 
set their mark here—here on this canvas, which shall make my name 
immortal. You have had from me the work of a drudge and a hire- 
ling, and have profited by it. Here you will have force and concentra- 
tion, fire and daring, the first fruits of an awakened soul.” 

Mr. Mocatti brightened a little, and stood for some moments look- 
ing thoughtfully at his protégé, and tugging the ends of his moustache 
with a meditative air. 

‘One great picture would make amends for all,” he said presently ; 
“but it would have been as well to paint the little bits of genre for 
the mercantile market between whiles, guand méme. But we must be 
content with the chef-Teuvre. Come, mon ami, you will let me have a 
peep "a 

“No, Mocatti ; on that point I am firm as a rock.” 

“ Mais c'est un enfantillage.” 

‘Tt is no childishness, no foolish vanity. I stake my future fame 
upon that picture, and I will cast the die with my own hand. I have 
had enough of criticism and suggestion. I am too completely the 
slave of every emotion. My own judgment falters beneath the sway 
of passion. If I consented to show you that picture in its unfinished 
state—what then? You would object to this or to that detail—to my 
treatment of colour here, to my manipulation of lights there. You 
would weaken my confidence, dash my hopes, disgust and dishearten 
me at the very time when I need all my strength, all my courage. 
Enfantillage! Yes,” cried the painter with a hysterical laugh, “ what 
is it but enfantillage? O Mocatti, you do not know what a child I have 
become !” 

There was something almost piteous in the tone and the look which 
gave force to these words. 

“But, Laurence, my angel, vas donc; du courage, ami. Why is 
this? What is the meaning of this change ?” 

“You complained of my sluggish calmness—you complained of my 
lack of force and passion. I have them now: force which resembles 
the force of a wave that dashes itself impotently in the teeth of ad- 
amantine rocks ; passion which withers and consumes.” 

“But the passion that creates ?” 

“Passion destroys more than it creates. My friends have done 
their best to ruin me, Mocatti, in the purest good-nature. They have 
fed me with lying flatteries until my ambition has outgrown my skill. 
I dream of painting like Raffaelle, and awake to hate myself because I 
paint no better than Laurence Bell.” 
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He was pacing to and fro as he spoke, like a young lion impatient 
of his narrow bounds. The restlessness and fever that possessed him 
gave colour to his cheeks and brightness to his eyes ; so that Mr. Mo- 
catti, who had never ceased to watch him with a somewhat anxious 
countenance, began to think that the change in his appearance was 
not so alarming as it had seemed at the first glance to the returning 
traveller. 5 

“But your portrait yonder—that is to be something great, is it 
not ?” asked the dealer. 

“How do I know ?” returned Laurence impatiently. ‘To me it 
is something more than a picture. To me it is Giulia d’Aspramonte, 
lovelier than she is in the flesh—a spirit, a goddess! She smiles upon 
me, she talks to me. Yes, Mocatti, that picture must make me famous. 
All other pictures that I have ever seen are cold and lifeless when com- 
pared to that. It is a woman, not a flat image glued against a flatter 
landscape—not a hybrid creature, a miserable amalgam of reality and 
sham, life and death—but a woman, a living, breathing, conscious being, 
with the free atmosphere around and about her, the breath of heaven 
stirring amidst her hair. Do you know that, in the twilight, when all 
other pictures vanish into the shadows of coming night, ‘hat picture 
shines out of the darkness, irradiate with phosphorescent splendour? I 
have studied the secrets of light and shade as no one as studied them 
since the days of Correggio. You smile at my arrogance ; but I am no 
vain boaster. This time I am certain of success. Yes; the dream of my 
ambition will be fulfilled—I shall have painted one great picture.” 

“Thou shalt paint as many great pictures as Raffaelle or Leonardo,” 
replied Mr. Mocatti, in his most encouraging tone. “And now let us 
talk of our Princess. I have not yet seen her. She is always beautiful, 
of course ; and she is still kind, still interested in your progress ?” 

“Yes,” said Laurence, with a sigh, “I believe she is still in- 
terested.” 

“But she finds that you are rather slow—hein ?” asked the dealer, 
with a curious look. “She is a creature of impulse—a Vesuvius en 
jupe. I do not wonder that she has found you slow. I should strongly 
recommend you to make a beginning with the frescoes before your 
Princess loses patience altogether, and sends for another painter.” 

“T am ready to resign the commission.” 

“You are ready to cut your throat, or to do anything else that is 
preposterous ; good fortune does not come across a young man’s path- 
way so often that she must needs be flouted. The goddess is no femme 
payée, that will come to you at the lifting of your finger. You will 
begin your fresco to-morrow, before Madame d’Aspramonte’s patience is 
quite exhausted.” 

* And my picture—” 

‘Will do all the better for being laid aside a little ; when you go 
back to it, your eye will be keener to perceive its faults—its weak points.” 
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Laurence Bell shook his head resolutely. 

“No,” he said; “I have concentrated all my energies upon that 
one work, and I will touch nothing else until that canvas has been 
sent in.” 

The dealer shrugged his shoulders with an air of resignation. 

“ Eh bien, mon ami; I have two dozen young men in Rome, every 
one of whom would give his ears to stand in your shoes. I will tele- 
graph for a few of them to-morrow ; I may induce the Princess to 
intrust one of them with the decoration of her walls. You have been 
spoiled, Mr. Bell, and you have grown lazy. Remember what Poussin 
said to a young painter : ‘ Z/ ne vous manque, pour devenir un bon peintre, 
quun peu de pauvreté’ It has been very well to take matters easily 
while you have had my purse to dip into; but I am not the Pope, 
any more than you are Raffaelle.” 

Laurence Bell flushed scarlet. This was indeed shame. To be 
reproached by this trader and huxter for the loan of a few pounds. 

“The day will come when you will be sorry for this,” he said 
huskily. 

“That day cannot come too soon,” replied Mr. Mocatti, with 
delightful sangfroid. 

“You shall have your money, to the uttermost farthing. I will 
show you that I have lost neither force nor facility. The frescoes shall 
be begun at once ; I will be no longer the slave of a woman’s caprices, 
discouraged by the contemptuous shrug of a woman’s shoulders, dis- 
heartened by the faintest elevation of a woman’s dark brows. I will 
shake myself free from these ignoble fetters. I will —” 

“‘ What !” cried the dealer suddenly, “the influence of Madame has 
done mischief. Look at me then, Laurence Bell, les yeux dans les 
yeux. You have sacrificed your art to this woman’s folly, instead of 
deriving inspiration from her sympathy; and I thought that your 
genius only needed the awakening touch of a magician’s wand to ex- 
pand into greatness. Give me your hand, ami. Yes, it burns like a 
red-hot coal. You are in a fever. Viens, mon enfant. You shall 
come into the country with me for an afternoon’s holiday. You want 
rest, air. The atmosphere of this room is killing you.” 

“You are very good,” Laurence answered coldly; “but I cannot 
leave my work. I am well enough,—quite well; and feel my hand 
stronger than ever. You have inspired me, you see, Mocatti,” he added, 
with a bitter laugh. “I am impatient to begin my principal fresco. I 
am impatient to earn the money I have borrowed from you.” 

“Do not talk to me of the money. You are ill, Laurence-—very 
ill. You must work no more to-day, nor yet to-morrow, nor for many 
to-morrows. The scabbard is worn very thin, ami.” 

“ And the sword has done so little. I cannot think of rest until I 
know the fate of that picture.” 

“ Peste soit de ce tableau!” cried Mocatti, with impatience. “It is 
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a lifetime, and not a picture I am thinking of. Where would have been 
the glories of the Signature Chamber if Raffaelle had worked himself 
to death in painting his first altar-piece ?” 

Mr. Mocatti exhausted his powers of eloquence without success. A 
spirit of stubborn obstinacy had taken the place of that plastic nature 
which he had been wont to govern so easily. Laurence Bell refused to 
sacrifice a few hours of the spring daylight either to refresh himself or 
to oblige his patron. He set to work upon a new canvas before the 
Gealer left him, and began the sketch for a new Orpheus and Eurydice. 

“You are right, Mocatti,” he cried; “‘my Eurydice was fade comme 
une poupée de cire. I cannot paint that fair-haired insipid type of 
womankind. Eurydice the second shall be dark and splendid—a 
Cleopatra, a Giulia d’Aspramonte. Yes, I will make this room the 
monument of Madame d’Aspramonte’s beauty. While these walls re- 
main, they shall endure as the record of her loveliness.” 

“Nothing could be more charming,” replied Mr. Mocatti. “ Ma- 
dame d’Aspramonte en impératrice—Madame d’Aspramonte en Eury- 
dice—Madame d’Aspramonte par-ci par-la, pourvu qu'elle paye les frais. 
But there must come an end even to that; and it seems to me that you 
can paint nothing except portraits of Madame d’Aspramonte.” 

The painter did not deign to reply. The head of his Eurydice 
already appeared upon his canvas, lightly sketched by a few touches of 
the crayon in his facile hand. 

The dealer watched him for some minutes as he stood before the 
easel, and then silently departed. 

“T shall look to Aer for an explanation,” he said to himself, as he 
passed through the orangery. 

“Bah!” he muttered, stopping on the threshold to brush a shower 
of waxen petals from his coat; “this place is suffocating with its per- 
fumes and exotics. My poor Laurence is being stifled with the scent 
of these poisonous flowers. The atmosphere of his painting-room is 
dangerous. I will hire an airy first-floor at Kensington, and carry 
him away from this house to-morrow, vi ef armis. Il sagit Cun 
meurtre.” 


SCENE THE FOURTH :—CHEZ MADAME, 


THE audacious Neapolitan dispensed with all ceremony, and pushed 
his way to the presence of the Princess, regardless of interposing 
lacquey or abigail. It was in her morning-room that he found the 
lady, seated before a miniature grand-piano, surrounded by scattered 
music. 

There was an open violin-case on a table, and the owner of the 
violin to which the case appertained was in attendance on the Prin- 
cess. He was a gentleman with fierce black eyes and a fierce black 
moustache—a moustache which for blackness and ferocity might have 
disputed the palm with that of the great Mocatti himself. 
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This gentleman was no less a person than Herr Frolich, who was 
greater on the violin than he was on the piano, and who condescended 
to improve Madame d’Aspramonte’s ideas upon Beethoven and Weber 
by the occasional practice of concertante duets. i 

The Princess was not in her most amiable humour this morning. 
She had been what Mr. Mocatti called “ difficult,” whereby sonatas and 
symphonies had bestrown the ground beneath her imperial feet, thrown 
aside impatiently at the first cinquepated passage or eccentric gradation 
from a minor to a major key. 

Herr Frolich had endured with sublime patience, only venturing 
on a little serio-comic deprecation of the imperial wrath. He was one 
of the most constant devotees at the shrine of this uncertain divinity, 
and had wasted a great amount of precious time in an airy kind of 
worship, which might or might not find its reward in the future. 
People had said that the Princess would end by marrying Herr Frolich; 
but then, unfortunately for the Herr, this matrimonial climax had been 
prophesied in conjunction with so many different pretenders. Queen 
Elizabeth herself could scarcely have been a more difficult person to 
dispose of in marriage than the widow of Benjamin d’Aspramonte, 
banker and millionnaire; so many suitors had strutted their brief hour 
in her salons, only to vanish into the outer darkness of that Inferno 
where the souls of disappointed lovers are doomed to languish. 

Maximilian Frolich, composer and professor of counterpoint, was 
one of the most patient pretenders to the royal favour. He was a 
gentleman who took life very pleasantly, and he endured the caprices 
of the Princess in a philosophical spirit which was to the last degree 
exasperating to the lady. He was the only admirer who never flattered 
her, the only adorer who worshipped with head erect, and held himself 
sternly aloof from the humiliating service of the temple. He even 
treated her tant soit peut en Petruchio—laughing at her anger, defying 
her scorn, and looking upon his fellow-pretendants with a kind of con- ~ 
. temptuous pity. Herr Frolich called these victims ‘the noble army of 
martyrs.” 

“T am not without my hopes,” he said, when his friends questioned 
him about his divinity. “It is a case in which the conquering force 
will be the wis inertia. The Princess will tire out her admirers one after 
another by her caprices and exactions, her jealousies and infidelities ; 
and the man who can stand calmly by, till the last of his rivals has 
retired disgusted and discomfited, is the man who will marry Giulia 
d’Aspramonte.” 

The Princess accepted this restricted homage under protest. She 
was always more or less angry with the professor for his attitude of 
self-assertion ; and, accustomed as she was to walk upon the necks of 
her slaves, she would have given much to set her imperial foot upon 
this particular neck, which had never yet laid itself in the dust for her 
pleasure. She knew that Maximilian Frolich was a master of his art, 
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and while her musical monomania had lasted she had found him the 
most agreeable of slaves. The musical mania.cooled in due course, and 
the Princess became the devotee of art. But Herr Frolich did not re- 
linquish his hold upon the lady’s favour. He bided his time ; and when 
he found Madame d’Aspramonte just a little inclined to be weary of a 
genius that had left her walls bare and blank for the greater part of a 
year, the Herr returned to the charge, and offered the Princess a new 
source of excitement in the getting-up of amateur concerts. 

The first amateur concert had proved un succés éclatant, and the 
professor had been restored to favour. A second concert was in pre- 
paration,—a concert in which Giulia d’Aspramonte was to distinguish 
herself in a concertante duet with the Austrian violinist,—and it was 
the selection of the duet which employed the Princess this morning. 

She rose suddenly from her piano, with a somewhat startled air, 
when Mr. Mocatti entered unannounced. 

“ Vous voila de retour, Mocatti,” she exclaimed, not without some 
slight symptoms of confusion. “ What are my servants doing, that they 
cannot announce you? C'est une entrée a la Don Giovanni. I did not 
know that you were in England.” 

“T only arrived last night. But do not let me interrupt your 
musical studies.” 

“T shall play no more this morning,” replied the Princess im- 
patiently ; “indeed, I doubt whether I shall play at all at my concert, 
Herr Frolich. You have brought me the most uninteresting compo- 
sitions I ever attempted.” 

“ And yet Beethoven is not often fade. But no matter; a lady’s 
criticism must be accepted for what it is worth. Shall I see you at the 
Opera to-night, Princess ?” 

“Yes. I am curious about this Swedish tenor. How does he name 
himself ?—Carlo Vitzi? They tell me he has created a furore at Milan 
and Naples.” 

“Yes. J] a fait des siennes.” 

“ And his story is romantic, is it not ?” 

“Cela va sans dire. The antecedents of tenors and sopranos are 
always romantic. Their stories are invented for them. It is a part of 
the programme—like that charming speech of Louis Dixhuit, ‘ There 
is nothing changed in France; there is only one Frenchman the more.’ 
Il faut que le roi ait dit quelque chose de spirituel, said the Minister 
in his official report ; and the pretty speech was composed.” 

“But the Swedish tenor— ?” 

“ Ce n’est pas la peine Gen parler. He was a cowboy in the Dale- 
carlian wilds, when a connoisseur overheard him singing Donizetti’s 
music to his cows. It is the old story. There is always the ubiquitous 
connoisseur, bent on the récolte of low-born genius.” 

“Ts he handsome, your tenor ?” 

* Apollo escaped from a bandbox. A/ rwedervi, altezza.” 
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The professor replaced his violin in its case, and departed, after 
a friendly salutation to Mr. Mocatti, with whom he was acquainted. 
He knew his Princess well enough to perceive signs of stormy weather 
in her darkening brows and impatient manner. 

“ Well, Signor Mocatti,” said the lady, looking up at the picture- 
dealer with a disdainful smile as he stood before her, severe of aspect 
as if he had been indeed the statue in the Festin de Pierre, “in what 
can I be agreeable to you this morning ?” 

“Do you remember that pointed dialogue between Jehovah and 
the first murderer ?” asked Mr. Mocatti. “ But no; I do not think 
the Bible is one of the books your excellency honours with your dis- 
tinguished consideration. But if I were to question you, as the 
Creator questioned Cain, I have no doubt your reply would be an un- 
conscious paraphrase of his.” 

“ Voila une fort belle phrase du genre de TAmbigu Comique. Will it 
be impertinent to ask what it means ?” 

“Tt means that you have destroyed a genius who might have ex- 
panded into a Raffaelle. I asked your sympathy, your encouragement 
for my protégé, Laurence Bell; I gave his future into your keeping. 
What have you done with it? You have exhausted his originality in 
the vain endeavour to satisfy the caprices which you have called sug- 
gestions; you have blighted his fancy by your impatience; you have 
withered his hopes by your inconstancy ; you have degraded him to 
the lowest depths to which manhood can descend ; you have made him 
the slave of a woman who is without heart and without honour.” 

“ Signor Mocatti !” 

If the lightnings of Italian eyes could strike death, the Neapolitan 
picture-dealer would have gone down before the flash that shone upon 
him as the Princess started to her feet, splendid in her fury, an insulted 
Semiramis. 

“You dare to speak to me like this !” 

“Yes, Princess; and again, and again, because I know you. Je 
vous sais par coeur, madame. Between you and me there can be no 
need for ceremony. There is the memory ofan old time locked in both 
our breasts ; a time when you were something less than the widow of a 
millionnaire, and I was something less than a wealthy picture-dealer. 
Pardon me if the recollection is disagreeable to you. It is a hard 
thing no doubt for a princess to remember that she was once the penni- 
less daughter of a petty Neapolitan innkeeper, affianced to the scape- 
grace son of a dealer in bric-d-brac, and with no brighter prospect 
than to succeed to the bric-’-brac shop when scapegrace’s father 
should be so obliging as to die. Happily one day there comes into the 
quarter a feeble pottering old gentleman from Rome, whose ancestral 
wealth is one of the favourite legends of the city, and who is money- 
lender in ordinary to half the royal houses of Europe. The old gentle- 
man sees my innkeeper’s handsome daughter—nay, madame, il n’y a pas 
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de quoi sourciller—what was Rienzi but the son of an innkeeper ?—is 
dumbfounded by her marvellous beauty —puisqu’elle était belle alors 
comme les anges déchus—and marries her out of hand; whereupon the 
scapegrace dealer in bric-d-brac packs a few of his father’s cabinet 
pictures in a cotton handkerchief, and brings them to London, where 
he hires a parlour in an alley near the Bank, and makes for himself a 
business among citizens and stockbrokers. There you have a romance 
of real life, madame, in half-a-dozen sentences. I have never pre- 
sumed upon these recollections. You have been pleased to patronise 
me en princesse, and I have been respectfully forgetful of the day in 
which the young marchand des objets dart was jilted by the aubergiste’s 
daughter. But to-day, to-day, when I find you in the very act of mur- 
der—the cold-blooded assassination of which a merciless coquette is 
capable —it is time that I should speak; it is time that I should 
tell you that although you may treat the rest of the world de haute en 
bas, you will have to swallow plain truths from the lips of Antonio 
Mocatti.” 

“ May I be permitted to ask what has inspired this long tirade ?” 
asked the Princess, with a yawn which was the concentrated expression 
of patrician insolence. 

“Tt was inspired by the sight of your victim’s face.” 

* My victim! Lequel ?” 

“The last, or the last that I have seen made ready for the sacrifice 
—Laurence Bell.” 

“ You find him looking ill ?” inquired the Princess with charming 
listlessness. 

“T find the stamp of death upon his face, madame. He brushed 
his handkerchief across his lips while I was talking to him, and I saw 
that it was stained with blood.” 

“What of that? All artists spit blood. It is a part of their 
métier ; une affectation de jeune homme qui se pose en agonisant.” 

“Giulia d’Aspramonte, you have neither conscience nor heart !” cried 
the dealer savagely. 

“Cela ce peut. I suppose if I had been troubled with a conscience, 
it would have kept me true to the merchant of bric-d-brac; and if I had 
been gifted with a heart, it would have made me false to my millionnaire 
husband. So you see I was better off without either. Now pray what is 
your ground of quarrel with me? I am a coquette? Granted. It is my 
pleasure to deceive men, who would find an equal pleasure in deceiving 
me; I use the privileges that nature and fortune have given me; and 
use them against the sex who know neither mercy nor honour in their 
dealings with mine. I am one of those women who are created every 
now and then to avenge the woes of their sisters. You knew me when 
you brought Laurence Bell to my house; and if my influence has been 
unfortunate for him, you should have foreseen the danger.” 

“ Could I think that he would be so weak, or you so heartless? I 
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thought that you would treat him as Julius the Second and Leo the 
Tenth treated Raffaelle ; as Marie de’ Medici treated Rubens. But no, 
that kind of patronage would afford you no pleasure; it would not swell 
the muster-roll of your victims, or foster your diabolical pride. All 
who come across your pathway must come within your thrall. Morduri 
te salutant. You ask neither gratitude nor friendship; you will have 
admiration, and always more admiration. The daughters of the horse- 
leech are not more avid with their clamorous ‘Give, give! Shall I 
prophesy your future? You will outlive your beauty and your wealth ; 
you will die without a friend; and at your last hour, when you cry 
aloud for a cup of cold water, it shall seem to you that the voices of 
your old admirers reply from a far distance, ‘We worshipped you in 
the day of your glory, and suffered the bondage of your pride. We 
have no part in your hour of anguish and desolation.’ Yes, Madame 
d’Aspramonte, that is the fate which overtakes heartless women.” 

“ Always supposing they are so unlucky as to lose their fortunes,” 
replied the Princess with a sneer. ‘I trust I may be so prudent as to 
retain a decent income to the last, and that I may be at least provided 
with an experienced maid whose etifs soins may smooth the last 
journey.” 

“ And from whose friendly hand a dose of arsenic may hasten the 
tardy departure. There is no such thing as purchased friendship, 
Madame d’Aspramonte. Let your hireling be never so faithful, you 
have the consciousness that her fidelity is paid for, and that, tempted 
by a larger wage, she will transfer her affection to your next-door 
neighbour.” 

“I think this must be what your evangelical preachers call an 
awakening sermon, Mr. Mocatti. And now that you have honoured 
me with all this alarming declamation, perhaps you will permit me to 
bid you good-morning.” 

“ Not till you have answered one question.” 

“T am not accustomed to be catechised,” replied the Princess, 
moving towards the door with that languid hauteur which was almost 
habitual to her; “but since you claim the privilege of an old acquaint- 
ance, dites.” 

“Do you mean to marry Laurence Bell ?” 

Madame d’Aspramonte laughed a low melodious laugh, and looked 
at her questioner with supreme astonishment. 

“Do you think Iam mad?” she exclaimed. “I, Giulia d’Aspra- 
monte, become the wife of Mr. Bell!” 

“You know that this young man loves you—madly, passionately.” 

“T know nothing of the kind; nor am I responsible for his mad- 
ness or his passion, supposing your assertion to be correct.” 

“ You have fooled hirh to the top of his bent.” 

“Tn what manner have I fooled him? You recommend him to me 
as the fittest painter for my frescoes. I say, ‘ Very well then; let him 
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paint my frescoes.’ You complain to me that he has no painting-room 
—no space in which his genius may expand its wings and soar skyward; 
while, attached to this house, there is a spacious unoccupied chamber 
which his pencil is to decorate. I offer him the free use of this room, 
and when he comes here to paint, I treat him with ordinary civility. 
What harm is there in all this?” 

“Only this amount of harm: your patronage has been deadly; 
your protégé is dying. There are some men who can endure to be 
made the plaything of a woman’s cruel sport; but genius is not to be 
found amongst those men.” 

“Indeed. Have you finished ?—is there an end to your sermon ?” 

“Yes; I have said more than I need have said. I shall take Lan- 
rence Bell away from this house to-night, never to reénter it.” 

A slow dreamy smile crept over Madame d’Aspramonte’s face. 

“You will take him away ?” she said. 

* Most certainly.” 

“ Je gage que non,” replied the Princess with her laziest drawl. “I 
sometimes grow tired of my admirers; but I do not allow them to grow 
tired of me.” 

“ Vous étes une —— diablesse!” muttered Mr. Mocatti under his 
breath; and then, with a deprecating movement of his shoulders, he 
wished the Princess good-morning. 

‘‘ She is the Milwood of the nineteenth century,” he said to himself, 
‘‘and I am the uncle her victim is to murder. What a fortune I hoped 
to make out of that young man, and—even more than fortune—what a 
reputation! I intrust him to this woman, believing that her influence 
will exalt his ambition and inspire his fancy. I come back to him to 
find that he has idled away a year, and that the stamp of death is on 
his face. But it may not yet be too late; it shall not be too late. I 
will not let my young genius wither and perish before my eyes. I will 
take him away from this hateful house; I will rescue him from the 
Tophet in which his genius is being devoured, bon gré, mal gré. You 
have defied me, Madame d’Aspramonte. (are a vous.” 


SCENE THE FIFTH :—MOCATTI TO THE RESCUE. 


From the villa Mr. Mocatti went on a journey of exploration in the 
wide regions between Kensington and the extreme border-land of Not- 
ting-hill. At Notting-hill he found what he wanted—a spacious un- 
furnished drawing-room, with three long windows looking northward. 
The drawing-room was over a very large shop, which smelt of damp 
stucco, and which had been taken by an enterprising young chemist, 
who was able to testify in a doleful spirit to the healthfulness of the 
neighbourhood. He was very glad to let his big drawing-room and a 
bed-chamber adjoining ; Mr. Mocatti undertaking to send in furniture 
for both apartments from a neighbouring upholsterer in the course of 
the afternoon. 
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“Your tenant will sleep here to-night,” said the dealer when the 
bargain was concluded. ‘ Have fires lighted in both the rooms, and 
be sure you keep them burning all day. The place smells damp and 
cold; and Mr. Bell is an invalid.” 

The countenance of the apothecary brightened, and he looked in- 
voluntarily towards a choice brand of cod-liver-oil, two years in bottle. 
An invalid would require prescriptions made up, and if of a hypochon- 
driac turn of mind might be worth a small fortune to this despondent 
young chemist. 

Mr. Mocatti selected his upholsterer, and gave his orders: for the 
bed-chamber, substantial comfort of the plainest description; for the 
painting-room an easy-chair, a Pembroke table, and a square of Dutch 
carpeting. 

“I will reduce him to his primitive condition,” thought the dealer ; 
“T will starve him into greatness. He has been enervated by the 
atmosphere of that woman’s house. I will give him a cold douche of 
poverty.” 

After having completed his arrangements, Mr. Mocatti hurried back 
to Adrian’s Villa, where he made his way at once to the music-room. 
The doors of the easel were shut, and Laurence Bell was sitting in a 
listless attitude, looking dreamily across the lawn, where the shadows 
of the cedars were dark and solemn as the shadows in a churchyard. 

Mr. Mocatti stood in the doorway for some moments, looking at his 
protégé. 

“Come, Laurence,” he said at last, “rouse yourself, my friend. I 
am here to fetch you away.” 

** What do you mean ?” 

“T mean that I love thee too well to leave thee longer in the 
clutches of Giulia d’Aspramonte. Come, my friend, I tell thee the air 
of this house is poisonous. You languish, you die, and you do not 
know it. I have found thee a studio which shall be thine own. I 
would rescue thee from thy Sybarite bondage. I would give thee once 
again thy liberty and thy genius. Come.” 

“ Leave this place—leave her!” cried Laurence, aghast. 

“But yes,” exclaimed the dealer impatiently. “She no longer 
desires thy presence; she is beginning to be weary of thee and thy 
fancies. If thou hast independence of spirit, manhood, self-respect, it 
is time thou shouldst assert thyself.” 

“ Leave this place!” reiterated the painter—“ this room which she 
has made so beautiful for me!” 

“Which she has made so beautiful!” echoed the dealer contemptu- 
ously. ‘A few dozen yards of amber damask, and a little Wardour- 
street patchwork in the way of old oak furniture, made up from the 
disused lumber of forgotten Flemish churches! The copper stew-pans 
in her kitchen must have cost her more money. And-now I look round, 
my friend, it seems to me that I miss some of those objects which 
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beautified your apartment when I left England. Where is your Her- 
cules and his bull; your bonheur du jour with the medallions in old 
Sevres; your Etruscan candelabra; your Louis-Seize clock?” 

Laurence Bell looked listlessly round the room, following the eyes 
of his patron. 

“T did not miss them,” he said carelessly ; “I suppose they were 
removed before the Princess gave her concert.” 

“Take the hint, my Laurence. The work of déménagement has 
begun ; it cannot finish too quickly.” 

“ And my picture ?” cried Laurence huskily. 

“You will carry your picture to your new painting-room in a four- 
wheeled cab. C'est de la prose, n’est-ce pas, apres la poésie? mais cest 
mieux que la tragédie. Pack up your brushes, and come.” 

The painter laughed almost hysterically. 

“You are dreaming, Mocatti,” he said; “I cannot surrender this 
room until my picture is finished. I must have more sittings; there 
are minute touches wanting yet. I have not yet achieved my great 
effect—the languorous splendour of the eyes. The eyes in my portrait 
are splendid, but they still want the dewy softness of life.” 

“My Laurence,” murmured the dealer gravely, “your Princess 
will sit to you no more.” 

** But she has promised.” 

“She will break that promise, as she has broken many others. You 
and your art have made a very pleasant distraction for a summer 
season; but there are many seasons in the life of Madame d’Aspra- 
monte, and she requires fresh distractions. I thought that while her 
caprice lasted you would do something great—inspired, fevered—/éant 
soit peu maddened, perhaps, by her laudation. Unhappily you have 
outlived her caprice, and have done nothing.” 

‘You do not know; it is not a caprice; it is—” 

What ?” 

“Tt is love. Yes, Mocatti, she loves me!” cried the painter pas- 
sionately ; and then, ashamed of his avowal, he exclaimed, “Ah, why do 
you force me to betray myself—to betray her ?” 

There was infinite tenderness in the accentuation of those last 
words. 

Antonio Mocatti smiled—a sardonic smile, but not unmingled with 
pity. 

‘My poor Laurence, do you really believe this?” he asked voy 

“If I did not believe it I should go mad.” 

“Then I have indeed reason to repent having brought you across 
the threshold of this house. Madame d’Aspramonte is incapable of 
loving you, or any one else. There is a class of women created without 
heart or conscience, and she is of that class. She is a coquette acharnée. 
Do you remember what Ninon de I’Enclos said of Monsieur de Sévigné 
the younger? ‘His heart is a cucumber fried in snow;’ a comparison 
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which savoured of the bourbier whence the demoiselle came. But, be- 
lieve me, there are such hearts.” 

“Stop, Mr. Mocatti; you have said quite enough. Another word 
and you may have said too much. I will not permit any slander of 
Madame d’Aspramonte.” 

The voice in which the painter made this protest was hoarse and 
tremulous—the voice of a man in whom mental emotion struggles 
against physical weakness. 

“My Laurence, we will forget Madame d’Aspramonte, and we will 
go to Rome and see the Vatican.” 

The time had been when the very name of the Eternal City would 
have been sufficient to awaken sudden rapture in the heart of Laurence 
Bell; but now the universe had narrowed itself into the one little spot 
on which Giulia d’Aspramonte happened to be standing. 

**T cannot abandon this room until my picture is finished,” he said 
resolutely. 

“ But I have taken lodgings ; I have furnished a new painting-room 
for you.” 

“T am sorry that you have wasted your time and trouble; but you 
had no right to make such arrangements without my knowledge. For 
the present I cannot conform to your wishes. I have lodgings in North 
Audley-street, and my painting-room is here.” 

*‘ And pray who is to go on paying for your North Audley-street 
lodgings ?” 

“You will not refuse to lend me a little more money, if I want it,” 
replied Laurence carelessly. “It will not be for long. I tell you I 
have a certain success in that picture.” 

He pointed to the covered easel as he spoke. Mr. Mocatti looked 
at him despairingly. 

“Tf I were to tell you all that I know of Giulia d’Aspramonte—” 
he said thoughtfully. . 

“JT should believe nothing to her discredit,” Mr. Bell interposed 
with a threatening look. ‘Do not let us discuss this matter any fur- 
ther. I acknowledge no right of yours to question my actions. I owe 
you money, which I shall very soon be in a position to repay. And 
now I must wish you good-morning ; I am going back to town.” 

“ You are in a hurry.” 

“Yes; it is past five, and I have to dine and dress.” 

‘“‘- You have some engagement this evening ?” 

‘<The Princess has offered me a seat in her box at Covent Garden.” 

“‘T fancy I remember hearing her talk of some début that is to take 
place to-night,” replied the dealer meditatively ; “a Swedish tenor. 
How passionately she loves music, by the way, our Princess! She 
attends all the débuts; and to receive a bouquet from her is to be 
crowned by one of the Muses. And again, there is something peculiarly 
interesting in the idea of a Swedish tenor.” 
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The face of Laurence Bell while Mr. Mocatti made these careless 
remarks would have been a fitting model for the study of a soul in 
purgatory. 

** Does the Princess know this singer?” he asked with a gasp. 

“ Not yet. Ifhe makes a hit to-night, she will perhaps permit him 
to appear at her next party. She is the patroness of newly-fledged 
genius, as you know by experience.” 

“ Yes,” answered Laurence with a sardonic smile; “she will tell 
him how she worships his art, how she believes in his genius; she will 
talk to him of his glorious future until his senses are intoxicated by 
her eloquence. And then she will fritter away his time at flower-shows 
and morning concerts. She will send him to carry messages to her 
coach-builder and her florist; and when a year has gone by, and his 
art has made no progress, she will spare neither irony nor reproach 
until she has made him drink the cup of shame and disappointment to 
the very dregs.” 

“You know her so well, and yet remain to be her victim !” 

“What have I said of her?’ cried Laurence, passionate, incon- 
sistent, ready in a moment to revoke every word of blame—* What 
have I said, except that she is a woman, with all a woman’s unreason- 
able caprices; thoughtless, reckless, the creature of the hour, with the 
uncertain temper of a spoiled child; but still grand, noble, generous, 
unconscious of the wrongs she inflicts.” 

Mr. Mocatti was silent. Before this infatuation he felt himself 
helpless. He had loosened the flood-gates, and had no power to stop 
the torrent which his hand had set free. 

“What shall I say to him?” he asked himself. ‘To what good 
shall I argue with him while he is under the spell? Would all the 
wise men of Greece have persuaded Titania to be reasonable about the 
weaver d la téte ane? Let things go; I can do nothing.” 

Laurence Bell looked at his watch, and moved impatiently towards 
the door. 

“Tam coming,” said Mr. Mocatti; “my brougham is waiting. I 
have almost lamed my horses in your service, ingrat ; and to what good? 
My man shall drive you to North Audley-street. I shall see you at 
the Opera, for I too am curious about this Swedish tenor.” 


SCENE THE SIXTH :—AT THE OPERA. 


Ir was a grand night at Covent Garden, and the Princess d’Aspra- 
monte was in her glory. Her box was on the pit-tier—roomy, luxurious, 
and close to the stage ; a box which demanded no fatigue in the mount- 
ing of stairs from the pilgrim who came to pay his homage to the in- 
satiable divinity. The Princess delighted in first representations and 
débuts. To assist at the success or the failure of a new opera or a new 
singer was rapture to her. It was excitement; and she only existed in 
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the hope of finding new excitements. For the man who had written 
the opera, for the singer whose future was at stake, she was piti- 
less—ready to laugh with the loudest at a failure, or to applaud a 
triumph. 

On these nights her beauty was always most brilliant. She caught 
the fever of an excited multitude, and of late her beauty had needed 
the glow of fever to conceal the ravages of time. Prosaic people had 
begun to repeat a dreary truism to the effect that Madame d’Aspra- 
monte had once been younger. But on these nights she outshone all 
youthful beauties in the blaze of her meridian splendour. 

“That woman is consuming her life by the violence of her temper,” 
said one of her admirers. “You can see it in her face. ile est belle 
comme un incendie !” 

Laurence had taken his place in the box before the arrival of his 
patroness. The opera had begun, but the painter was sitting in a 
corner with his back to the stage, meditating upon his own destiny in 
a moody attitude, when Madame d’Aspramonte entered, with Herr 
Frolich and a secretary of legation in attendance. 

“ Ah, Mr. Bell!” she cried ; “you have come to assist at the début.” 

Laurence started to his feet as if reanimated by the presence of his 
enchantress. He contrived to edge himself in between the young diplo- 
mate and the Roman lady, and to take up his post behind her chair. 
There was something in his manner to-night that was new to Madame 
d’Aspramonte—a certain air of self-assertion, a tone which seemed 
almost that of an accepted lover. 

The opera was Dinorah. The new tenor appeared presently. He 
was a young man with a girlish prettiness, a masculine beauté du diable. 
He sang his music with exquisite taste, and with a clear fresh young 
voice. But there was neither depth of feeling nor passion ; it was the 
effeminate softness of Guido rather than the rugged grandeur of Michael 
Angelo ; it was the bird-like carolling of thoughtless youth, not the elo- 
quent melody of impassioned manhood. 

Happily for the youthful Dalecarlian the cards in the grand game 
of Destiny had been packed for him by more cunning hands than his 
own. His success had been arranged in advance, and to-night the 
Princess had the satisfaction of presiding at a triumph. 

She declared herself enchanted by the young man’s performance, 
and leant forward on the velvet cushion to fling him her bouquet with 
her own fair hand, while Laurence Bell stood by her side grinding his 
teeth in impotent rage—against her—against the singer—against him- 
self—against all the world. 

Herr Frolich watched the scene with a sardonic grin. “Shall I 
present the hero of the night ?” he asked ; “he will be only too proud 
to receive your compliments.” 

“ He must sing at my concert,” exclaimed the Princess ; “ his voice 
is delicious. No, you shall not bring him here to-night. I am tired, 
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and I am going home immediately. Let me see—this is Saturday. 
You can bring him to me next Tuesday evening, and we will talk of 
the concert. Do you think he will sing for me ?” 

“ He will sing for you—die for you, if you will, and make a swan- 
like end, fading in music,” answered the composer as he left the box. 

Mr. Mocatti entered as Herr Frolich departed. One glance at 
Laurence Bell’s face told him how the evening had sped.' 

“‘ Well, madame,” he said, “there has been a grand success, I hear.” 

“Un triomphe éclatant!” replied the Princess ; “Carlo Vitzi is a 
new Mario—a Swedish Reeves.” 

** And you have invited him to sing at your next concert ?” 

“Not yet; but I shall certainly do so.” 

“Ce pauvre Carlo Vitzi /” muttered the dealer. “Come, Laurence 
Bell; I am waiting to take you home.” 

He laid his hand heavily on the painter’s shoulder; but the touch 
did not awaken Laurence from the moody abstraction of mind into 
which he had sunk since the falling of the curtain. 

“Come,” cried Mocatti imperiously ; and the young man rose and 
obeyed him with the unconscious manner of asleep-walker. He left his 
Princess with a brief adieu. On other occasions he had attended her 
to her carriage, lingering on the curb-stone till the dashing little 
brougham drove away,—lingering in the hope of some last word or 
look. To-night he was under the influence of a passion which made 
him reckless of such random words or looks as had once been all- 
sufficient for his happiness. It was the monster jealousy whose sharp 
tooth was gnawing at his entrails. 

‘* Well,” cried Mr. Mocatti, when he and his protégé were seated in 
his carriage, “do you begin to understand your Princess? You have 
only been one amongst many. It is her own insatiable vanity, her 
own ambition, which has been fostered by your genius. It is not your 
glory she desired, but the honour of giving the world a new painter. 
You have disappointed her hopes, and she turns to a new quarter for 
the gratification of her pride. She is to astonish the world as an 
amateur of music, and Carlo Vitzi is to be the latest edition of Or- 
pheus, father of songs.” 

‘You knew her, and flung me across her path!” gasped Laurence. 

“TI did not know you. I wanted you to catch a spark of the Pro- 
methean fire, and you must needs plunge headlong into an abyss of 
flame. Ah, well, I suppose it is no more than the necessary ordeal. 
You were cold and tame. You wanted force—originality—the power 
that comes from suffering. You have suffered, and you will be great. 
Prometheus is the universal type of genius. It dares—it triumphs. 
The gods are envious and angry, and then there comes the little 
episode of the indefatigable vulture perpetually dining on an inex- 
haustible liver. If we would surmount the heights of Olympus, mon 
ami, we must reconcile ourselves to the inconvenience of the vulture. 
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Come, come, cheer thee, Laurence; achieve a triumph which shall 
make your Princess blush for her inconstancy.” 

“Inconstancy!” The word sounded like a reproach to the ears of 
Laurence Bell. What inconstancy could be baser than his—or so 
base ? 

“OQ, my youth !” he cried; “my honour, my happiness, my glory ! 
she has trampled them beneath her feet.” 

“ Canaglia !” routtered the dealer between his set teeth. “ But we 
will show her that you can be great without her patronage.” 

“Yes, yes!” 

“You will fetch your picture to-morrow, before she has left her 
room ?” urged Mr. Mocatti.’ 

“No, not to-morrow. I must have one more sitting, Mocatti.” 

The dealer replied with a growl of execration. 

“No,” remonstrated Laurence ; “I am not the weak fool you fancy 
me. It is the picture I am thinking of, not the woman. One more 
sitting—one last long scrutiny of that proud passionate face, and I 
shall have stamped her beauty on the canvas in its noontide splendour. 
Let me finish my picture, Mocatti. IfI possess that, I can laugh at 
her infidelity ; for the triumph of my art will remain for ever—un- 
changing—immortal—” 

“When the widow of Benjamin d’Aspramonte has gone to the dogs. 
She is more proud and wicked than the painted woman in the Bible, 
and the end must be the crunching of her bones. Go no more to her 
house. She is the enchantress of Homer, who changes men into 
strange creatures, and no friendly goddess has given thee the philtre 
that shall secure thee against her spells. Trust thyself no more across 
her threshold. Cave canem, says the motto on her door-step. Beware 
of her who is more dangerous than the lurking house-dog. For thy 
picture, I will fetch it, and mock myself to her nose if she tries to 
hinder me.” 

“T must have one more sitting, Mocatti,” replied the painter dog- 
gedly ; “my future is at stake.” 

“Bah! thou hast the fever. See, we are at your door. Soyez sage, 
mon ami. Go to bed and sleep, and let thy dreams be troubled by no 
shadows of Roman widows or Swedish singing men. Take thy rest, 
poverino. Next week we will turn over new leaves. We will go back 
to our innocence and our poverty, and our little bits of genre for the 
milords of Manchester.” 

“Go back!” cried Laurence Bell bitterly. ‘No man can retrace 
his steps on the road I have taken.” 


SCENE THE SEVENTH :—OvT OF Town. 
THE day after Signor Carlo Vitzi’s début was Sunday, and Mr. Mocatti, 


being of a philosophical turn of mind, and not given to any idle super- 
stition in the way of church-going, devoted his morning to a round of 
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calls upon his artist acquaintance. Some of these knew Laurence Bell, 
and they shook their heads ominously when the dealer spoke of his 
protégé. 

* Tt looked as if he was going to do great things last year,” said a 
painter of some repute; “but since then he has grown idle and con- 
ceited—a hanger-on of Madame d’Aspramonte’s. I am afraid you won’t 
get a great haul out of Mr. Bell’s success, Mocatti. The young man 
promised well ; but he has dried up, sir—dried up.” 

Mr. Mocatti left his friends depressed and meditative. He felt his 
disappointment very keenly. He had hoped so much from the little 
boy he had picked up on a London door-step—so much kudos, so 
much solid pudding in the shape of pecuniary recompense. It was not 
the fear of pecuniary loss which so deeply affected him, though he had 
a very sincere regard for his money, and considerable pleasure in the 
augmentation of his wealth. But in this case his hopes had soared 
above the mere acquisition of so much vulgar dross. He had been 
sneered at as a pretender; his protégés had been denounced as charla- 
tans; his art decried as tricky and commonplace—of the shop, shoppy. 
To Laurence Bell he had looked for the assertion of his own taste and 
judgment. He had boasted of his ¢rowvaille—his unconscious genius, 
who was to astound the slow-coaches of the Academy—his budding 
Raffaelle. Nor was this all. Latent in Antonio Mocatti’s selfish soul 
there was a dim spark of affection for the fatherless lad whose fate he 
had taken into his hands. The boy’s fair Raffaelle face, his helpless- 
ness, his plastic, almost womanish character, had endeared him to his 
taskmaster; and in the disappointment which the Neapolitan felt to- 
day there was a keener sting than the mere sense of loss that afflicts 
the spectator. 

“Who shall say that I was not right, after all?” he argued, after 
abandoning himself for a while to despair. ‘This picture of which he 
raves may make a hit that will more than realise my hopes. He be- 
lieves in it himself; and the instincts of genius are infallible. Why 
do I goad and torment him because he has not covered many yards of 
canvas? I have sighed for a blue diamond, and this picture may prove 
the matchless gem of my heart’s desire. Shall I be angry with him 
because he has not given me a sack of blue diamonds? No, rather let 
me restore and cherish him with the tender cares of friendship. Poor 
fragile creature, let me snatch him from the yawning jaws of the 
grave.” 

While the bells were ringing for afternoon service, Mr. Mocatti 
drove to North Audley-street. He was anxious to discover what ravages 
last night’s torments had made on his protégé’s peace. 

He found Laurence in walking-costume, restlessly pacing his small 
sitting-room ; and he could see by the freshness of the painter’s gloves 
and the Parma violets in his button-hole that the influence of the Prin- 
cess d’Aspramonte was still in the ascendant. 
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“ He is going to call at the Villa,” Mr. Mocatti said to himself. 

The painter did not wait to be interrogated. 

“T have just this moment returned from Fulham,” he cried. “ Her 
people tell me she is at Brighton. Can you believe it, Mocatti? There 
was no mention of Brighton last night. O Mocatti, do you think she 
would deny herself to me?” 

“ Que sais-je 2” replied the Neapolitan, with his shrug dans la maniére 
de Méphistophéles. “Do I think the wind will be in the west to-morrow 
because it is in the west to-day? With your English climate that is a 
question your wisest cannot answer. Your English climate is all that 
there is of the most accursed ; but it is not so capricious as Giulia d’As- 
pramonte. When you can pin your faith to that little image of a fox 
up yonder over that stable-yard, which twists and twists, sometimes 
his nose to the east, sometimes his nose to the west, you may rely on 
Madame d’Aspramonte.” 

“You think, then, that she was at home when I called ?” asked 
Laurence nervously. 

“T think nothing. I would guard myself well to think, where it 
is question of the Princess. What more likely than that she should 
be at Brighton? Ifthe whim seized her to go, she would go. How I 
pity that wretched German woman whom she drags about the world 
with her! That woman is a relation of Herr Frolich’s ; and between 
those two there will be mischief for the Princess before the end of the 
world. Come with me, mon ami; my phaeton is below. I will drive 
thee somewhere in the fresh air, and take thee home to dinner. I have 
some hock which is more precious than the constancy of women, and 
almost as rare.” 

Laurence Bell was too feeble to offer any resistance to his patron’s 
hospitable desires. He followed Mr. Mocatti to the phaeton no more 
meekly than he would have followed him to the stake, so apathetic had 
he become to all the minor details of existence. 

Once seated in his phaeton, that pride in horseflesh, which seems a 
natural attribute of mankind, occupied the thoughts of Mr. Mocatti ; 
and he allowed his companion full leisure for meditation, while his own 
artistic eye dwelt fondly on the perfections of his chestnut steppares. 

Laurence Bell sat silent by the side of his Mentor, looking dreamily 
out at the newly-budding trees and the still blue sky, bright and cold 
as the face of a heartless woman. , 

There were the usual Sunday-afternoon promenaders in the Park : 
the swells of the counter and the counting-house, rejoicing in their 
glorious raiment after a week’s imprisonment, and happy in the idea 
that they are enjoying themselves after the manner of the gandins from 
the Rag and the Traveller’s. It is the day on which the tigers roam 
abroad, and ape the stately walk and kingly roar of the lion. Here 
and there, perhaps, a little group of the genuine leonine breed congre- 
gate to yawn and stare in friendly companionship ; but the tiger species 
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is in the ascendant, and the monarch of beasts feels himself in a false 
position. 

“Come away, Fitz, old fellow,” says young Slender of the Prancers 
Purple to his friend Fitz-Shallow of the Plungers Red; “I smell pat- 
chouli. There must be tradespeople somewhere. I consider the great 
problem of the present age is what a man is to do with himself on 
Sunday. If he stops at home, he reads Bell's Life and that sort of thing, 
till he makes his eyes weak; if he drops in at the Zoo, he meets all 
manner of unknown people from the immediate neighbourhood; and if 
he drives to Richmond or Greenwich, he finds himself crowded by 
creatures with intrusive elbows, who talk loud and drink port and 
sherry.” 

To display himself and his phaeton in the Park was the delight of 
Mr. Mocatti’s heart. He had the continental idea, that to drive a pair 
of horses was a rare and glorious achievement ; and he had the conti- 
nental notion, that the merits of a horse may be measured by the height 
and general splasliiness of his action. To tear through the drive with 
sound and fary, and some danger to scudding children and young per- 
sons with perambulators, was to Mr. Mocatti’s mind the perfection of 
scientific driving ; and he despised the tranquil-looking, fair-faced “ in- 
sulars” who trotted their drags and phaetons calmly past him, and who 
stared in supercilious wonder at his bruyant atielage. 

After displaying himself in the Park to his heart’s content, and re- 
ceiving the admiring glances of innumerable nursemaids, Mr. Mocatti 
drove to Hammersmith Bridge, and thence to the fair stretch of com- 
mon-land between Barnes and Putney. 

“Eh bien, mon ami, you are mute as the tombs of the Pharaohs. 
What do you think of all this time ?” he asked Laurence at last. 

“‘T have been thinking of my picture. It haunts me, Mocatti, like 
a living presence. The face that I have painted is always before me.” 

*‘ Paint other faces, and you will cease to be haunted.” 

**T cannot.” 

“ Ah, well! we will see about that by and bye, when your picture 
has been exhibited, and has made people talk. I wish you would let 
me see it.” 

“No, Mocatti ; there I am firm as rock. I have suffered too much 
from ‘suggestion.’ If I make mistakes, they shall be all my own. I 
will not alter a line on the advice of friend or critic. When the picture 
is ready to send in, you shall see it. It will then be too late for the 
possibility of alteration.” 

“JT languish for the hour of its completion. I have already begun 
to diplomatise for a good position ; and I know if the picture is worth 
anything, it will be well hung. Tell me frankly now, Laurence; you 
must know whether you have done well or ill. Is the picture as strong 
as your ‘ Lady Macbeth’ ?” 

Mr. Bell looked at his Mentor with a contemptuous smile. 
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*‘T should indeed have wasted my life if my Roman lady were no 
better than the ‘ Lady Macbeth,’” he said. “That was the inspiration 
of an hour, painted in less than a week. To this picture I have given 
months of solid labour, sleepless nights of thought and study. I have 
brought to bear upon it all the resources of my art, all the secrets that 
the experience of the dead can impart to the living. You could never 
imagine the books I have searched for hints and suggestions, the ex- 
periments I have made, the toil I have wasted in order to make this 
one work a lasting triumph. I am not very strong, you see, Mocatti,” 
the young man continued somewhat sadly; “and I have sometimes 
fancied latterly that this picture may be the last I shall ever paint. I 
don’t want to die and be forgotten like a lawyer’s clerk or a shop- 
keeper’s errand-boy. Since I have no kindred to be sorry for me, I 
want my name to be remembered by the world—at least as that of a 
man who might have done something, if he had lived longer.” 

“ Pouah !” cried Mr. Mocatti, “that is a young man’s fancy. Youth- 
ful genius always thirsts for death; it is a kind of short cut to im- 
mortality. The picture or the poem might have been better, but the 
painter or the poet died so young. It requires the force of a Titian or 
a Goethe to surmount the ignominy ofold age. But we are not going 
to let you die, mon ami. You have a little cold, a little fever; you 
have been working a little too hard on one subject. All that will pass 
like these chill spring breezes. You shall live to write R.A. after your 
name.” 

“* She would be sorry for me, perhaps, if I were dead,” murmured 
the painter absently. 

He had indeed no desire to survive the single triumph which was 
now the sole hope and dream of his life. He felt an immeasurable 
weariness and disgust, for which there seemed no other cure than death. 

Mr. Mocatti looked at him for a few moments with a compassionate 
smile, and then relapsed into silence. 

“This fever, this madness must have their course. It is my work,” 
the dealer said to himself remorsefully. “Je ne savais pas de quelle 
trempe il était, ce jeune homme.” 

Mr. Mocatti drove across Barnes Common, and returned London- 
wards by Putney Bridge. He had just cleared the town of Fulham, 
dashing along the middle of the road at his usual pace, when he had to 
make way a little for an advancing barouche. Laurence looked up, 
as the carriage passed; looked up in time to see the Princess in her 
accustomed listless, half-reclining attitude, but with a bright animated 
face. 

Her German dame datours was by her side, and opposite her were 
seated Herr Frolich, and Signor Carlo Vitzi the Swedish tenor. 

“O, ho !” cried Mr. Mocatti, when the barouche had passed ; “ this 
is how the Princess spends her Sunday at Brighton. J/ s’agit du Star 
and Gartérre.” 





THE TRINITY OF ART 


“L’Art a besoin ou de la solitude, ou de la misére, ou de la passion.” 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS, FILS. 


I. 

Ay, solitude, agony, passion! 

This marvellous trinity brings 
From afar the fierce fancies that flash on 

The poet, who dreams and who sings. 
Wild wandering, happy and lonely, 

Through stream-haunted woodlands serene, 
There were days when his joyaunce was only 

With Nature, sole goddess and queen. 


. & 

But from loneliness, indolence, beauty, 
We pass to the turmoil of life ; 

Sharp steel are the fetters of duty, 
Bite keenly the acids of strife. 

Ah, Genius, too free is thy charter 
For the plausible Philistine’s rules ; 

So the world makes the poet a martyr, 
And the poet takes vengeance on fools. 


III. 

Far sweetest of all that he utters 
Are the snatches of passionate rhyme 

Which come when a loving heart flutters 
On his, in the royal summer-time. 

Then the wine of his life hath bright foam on’t, 
Then joy is more puissant than tears, 

Then a brief keen miraculous moment 
Outweighs the slow torture of years. 


MORTIMER COLLINS. 
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